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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Li 


FOR FAITH and FREEDOM, By Walter Besant, Author “of All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.’ With Illustrations by A. Forestier and ¥. Waddy. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library, 
The LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘ The Woman in White,’ 
“ A cspital novel, and quite the best book that Mr. Wilkie Collins has written for many years past.”— Truth. 
With a Frontispiece by F. Moscheles, 2 vols. crown 8yo. at every Library, 
AGATHA PAGE, By Isaac Henderson. 


“Mr. _ Henderson seems to have a peculiar facility for drawing the charegter a noble woman....His style is perfection. . 
to end he proves himself to be an artist in every sense of the word.”— itehail Review. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown &vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The SPECTRE of the CAMERA. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of ‘A 


Dream and a Forgetting 
“We doubt Mr. has ever written a cleverer or more powerful story.” —Scottish Leader. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


PASSION’S SLAVE, a New Serial Story by Richard Ashe King, Author of 


* The Wearing of the G: *A Dra m Game,’ &c., is begun in the JANUARY Number of BELGRAVIA, and will be continued 
through the ¥ year. (ne Monthly. 


@RANT ALLENS NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 6vo, at all Libraries, 
THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘In all Shades,’ ‘The 
nf ened ay pst striking successes in fiction have been made by the study of Nature's failures. Dickens had several such. Russian 


fiction isfull of them. The Hugh Massi: of Mr. Grant Allen's novel is a poyerteny drawn figure of this kind....The story is a good 
example of this writer's art, ond’ will hold the interest of every one who takes it up "—Scotsman 


WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Walter ——— 


Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
“* Herr Paulus’ is undoubtedly the best novel which Mr. Besant has written since * All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’....It has plenty 
life, humour, aud interest.”—Manchester Examiner. 


NEW WORK BY DAGONET (G. R. 81MS).—Crown 8vo. Portrait Cover, 1s. ; cloth, with special Portrait, 1s, 6d. 
The DAGONET RECITER and READER: being Readings and Recitations in 


Verse, selected from his own Works by GHORGE R. SIMS. 


The: ¢ FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Crown 
NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
AN IMPORTANT AUTOBLOGRAPHY.-—2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 240. ; and at all Libraries, 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits, 


Maps. and Facsimiles. 


THE STUART EXHIBI BITION, 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES STUART, commonly called 


the Young Pretender. From the State Papers and other Sources. By ALEX. C. EWALD. F. va. Cheaper Edition. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


WALTER BESANT AND KICHARD JEFF ERLES.—With Photograph-Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant. 


NEW THEATRICAL MEMOIRS.—2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 2i2. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By John Coleman, 
London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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Vol. II. IN STUART TIMES. — 
The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT PALACE. mia 
ERNEST LAW, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Profusely Illustrated with Copper-Plates, Etchings, ad 
Engravings. Feap. 4to. 21s. Boulevar 
Ham Court, Mr. Law's book occu tion of treatise —Reli 
Post, December 28, 1888, 
Vol. I. IN TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, Engravings, Maps, ani | Berries 
Plans. 11. 5s. tion of < 
“ It is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research and recital as this volume presents.” lh 
Acadeny, 
—Sandal 
Just published, Vol. IV., containing Additional Notes and References, and completing the Work, on 
TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Jacob Grimm. Translated | =us 
from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Scena, by JAMES STEPHEN STALLYBRASS. Poyle, 3 
Demy 8vo. 4 vols. 3/. 3s. ; or separately, Vols. I-III, 15s. each ; Vol. IV. 18s. ome, 
at — snd foll-lore. handbook for travellers abroad and 
** These three volumes are a store of curious learning.” — Spectator. ow 
Crown 8v0. 72. 6d. = 
OXFORD: its Life and Schools. Edited by A. M. &M } iitinise 
STEDMAN, M.A., Wadham College, assisted by Members of the oly This book has been § NOTES 01 
rewritten, and forms a complete exposition of the history, aims, expenses, life, and examinations of Rational 
the University. Peerage. 
“ A real cyclopswdia of Oxford life and studies.”—Journal of Education, Notices to 
STUDENT'S GUIDE to the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
Fourth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 68. 
I legiate Students - Mathe: 
Surgery. | atural Science. 1s.— Science. 1s.—IX. Historical and Oriental Triposes. Poll. Degne 
“Certainly the best practical English dictionary extant.”—Quarterly Review, 1873. da 
e 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY among th 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pe Lain 
In One Volume of 1,628 pages, with 3,000 Illustrations, 4to. cloth, 21s. as hes 
In Leather Bindings, viz. : Half-Calf, 30s. ; Whole Calf or Half-Russia, 31s. 6d. ; Whole Russia, 2. logiet to '. 
THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY, 
With several valuable ey ise and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and tectural 
ed, 1,919 pages, cloth, 31s. 6d. fewer ths 
In Leather Bindings, viz.; Half-Calf, 27. ; Whole Calf or Half. Russia, 2/. 2s.; Whole Russia, 2/. 10s gaged 0 
Prospectuses, with Specinnen Pages, sent post free on application. 
’ 
London: GEORGE. BELL & SONS, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. apt 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, wide large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. “Capella 
A DICTIONARY OF PARISISMS AND FRENCH SLANG. oye 
ARGOT AND SLANG. are repeat 
A New French and English Dictionary of the Cant Words, Quaint Expressions, Slang Terms, and Flash el Rey,” : 
Phrases used in the High and Low Life of Old and New Paris, meaning | 
By A. BARRERE, patation ; 
Officier de I’Instruction Publique, Professor R.M. Academy, Woolwich. Portugue 
The work treats of the cant of thieves; the jargon of Parisian roughs ; the military, naval, parliamentary, academic, the name 
legal, and freemason's slang ; of that of the Cestusbage the studio, the stage, the boulevards, the demi-monde. careful se 
such nam 
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“TANIAS EL REY.” 

So many descriptions of the monastery of Batalha 
have been published at various times that it would 
be impossible to add to our knowledge of this 
wonderful pile, which has found so many admirers 
among the savants of all countries. Of all the 
descriptions, however, the most beautiful is that of 
Fr. Luiz de Souza in his ‘ Historia de S. Domingos,’ 
and the most correct that published in the Ecclesio- 
logist for August, 1854. That the Portuguese place 
too great a value on the building, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, it is needless to say. No 
fewer than five architects seem to have been en- 
gaged on this sacred edifice, composed of “ spires, 
pinnacles, pierced battlements, and flying but- 
tresses”; but to the last, Matheus Fernandez, who 
died in 1515, belongs the glory of having built the 
“Capella Imperfeita,” or Unfinished Chapel, whose 
western arch surpasses in richness everything else 
in the building. On the western side of this arch 
are repeated with great frequency the words “Tanias 
el Rey,” among knots, flowers, and foliage, and the 
meaning of these words has - rise to great dis- 
putation at various times. By the majority of the 
Portuguese the words are supposed to commemorate 
the name of King D. Manoel’s chronicler, but a 
careful search into contemporary history reveals no 
tuch name as Tanias, Then, again, it is very im- 


probable that the chronicler would take precedence 
of the king, or that his name would be allowed a 
lace in the rich foliation when those of 
eroes, and architects were not so highly honoured. 
A man who had deserved such esteem of his king 
would most probably still exist in the memory 
present generations. His name and his chronicles 
could not have so completely disappeared from the 
pages of contemporary writers had he, in that 
era of heroic navigators, outshone all by his writ- 
ings. 

Tanias isa myth. Is it likely that the names of 
Vasco da Gama and Nuno Cabral, who had opened 
the eastern and western gates of the New World to 
commerce, should have been relegated to com- 
parative obscurity, and that this Tanias, of whom we 
know absolutely nothing, should have been im- 
mortalized by having his name inscribed amid the 
elaborate foliation springing from the sides of a 
sacred edifice, the last resting-place of some kings 
of glorious memory ? 

Many of the other derivations are — absurd, 
and that given by John Latouche (Oswald Craw- 
furd) in his ‘Travels in Portugal’ is not worthy of 
much consideration. But Mr. Crawfurd is so 
happy in most of his other suggestions that I may 
be allowed to repeat what he says on this subject: 

“ Tanias el Rey is, I have no doubt, only an anagram 
of Arte e Linyas. The puzzle is a good one, though not 
quite fair, for the El rey is very misleading, and the use 
of the Latinized Portuguese of the period has clearly 
thrown the antiquaries off the scent.” 

How the author of ‘ Travels in Portugal’ arrived 
at such a conclusion is as great a puzzle to me as 
the inscription is to him. Under the roof of the 
monastery of Batalha were buried, as I have already 
said, many of the kings, queens, princes, and 
grandees of Portugal, and the building itself was 
erected to commemorate the great victory won at 
Aljubarrota, which secured the independence’ of 
Portugal, The original church was finished before 
1416, but the Capella Imperfeita was commenced 
at the close of the fifteenth century, shortly after 
the accession of King D, Manoel the Fortunate, 
just when the discoveries of Vasco da Gama and 
Nuno Cabral were astonishing the world and 
filling the coffers of the Portuguese monarch. 

D. Manoel, it is well known, expended 
sums in the erection of splendid edifices, and it can 
easily be conceived that a monarch whose ruling 
passion was to raise majestic piles should have 
built a chapel like the Capella Imperfeita, in which 
eventually he might be placed to rest. This would 
only be following out what other kings and many 
private persons had done before and have done 
since. That he was not buried there, but at Belem, 
means nothing more than that it was decided to 
bury him at Belem in the magnificent monastery 
which he had caused to be erected. Having ac- 
cepted this theory, which to me seems reasonable, 
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I understand the words ‘‘Tanias el Rey” to signify 
“Stop! be still! here lies the king,” and I arrive at 
this conclusion by the following simple | : 
Ta is an interjection signifying in Portuguese hold, 
forbear, stop, be still, keep off your hands. WN is 
employed as denoting the place, and as the abbre- 
viation of “in the.” It is used for “here,” and 
ives a finish to the anagram. Jas is simply jas 
flies), which is used in Portugal to this day on all 
tombstones, and is a corruption of jacet. Sculptors 
invariably render the j an 4, as the wu is rendered v. 
El Rey, the king—“‘Silence ! here lies the king.” 
What more appropriate words could we imagine 
for such a place ? C. Seriers, 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6 3, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7% 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
876; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506.) 

Vol. XV. 

P. 2a. Prior’s reference to Dibben is in the folio 
edition of his ‘ Poems,’ 1718. 

P. 32 a. R. Ascham salutes a person named 
Dickinson in one of his letters (1602, p, 214). 

P. 35 a. For “ Rutly” read Rutty. 

P. 36 b. For “ Muskam” read Muskham. 

P. 53a. Dive. 56a. Dyve. 

P. 62 a, Thomas Randolph also wrote ‘An 
Elegie upon the Lady Venetia Digby,’ 1668, p. 28. 
He also dedicated his ‘Jealous Lovers’ to Sir 
Kenelm Digby in verse. Sir J. Denham mentions 
a Latin MS. by Mancini on the ‘ Cardinal Virtues,’ 
which had passed through the learned hands of Sir 
K. D. (‘ Poems,’ 1684, p. 145). On Lady Venetia 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. iii. 162, 209. 

Pp. 64-5. Sir K. Digby’s ‘Observations on 
Religio Medici,’ 12mo,. 1644. They were answered 
by Alex. Ross, ‘Medicus Medicatus,’ 1645. He 
also replied to Digby’s work on ‘ Bodies and the 
Soul’ in the ‘ Philosophicall Touchstone,’ sm. 4to., 
1645; ‘Demonstratio Immortalitatis Anime,’ 
edited by Thomas White, translated into Latin by 
J. L., Paris, folio, 1651, 1655; Francof., 8vo., 
1664 ; ‘ Peripateticall Institutions in the way of 
Sir K. D., by Thomas White, 12mo., 1656; 
Digby’s ‘Powder of Sympathy,’ 12mo., third edi- 
tion, 1660, fourth, 1664; and in French, Paris, 
1658, 1681; also with the ‘Treatise of Bodies,’ 
1669. Of his ‘ Receipts’ there seem to be editions 
1668, 1675, 1677; of the ‘Closet Opened,’ 1669, 


1671, 1677; of ‘Chymical Secrets,’ 1682. George | sg. 


Hartman also issued ‘The True Preserver and Re- 
storer of Health,’ 8vo., 1682, 1684, 1695 ; ‘Family 
Physitian,’ small 4to., 1696. John Hartman pub- 
lished ‘ Royal and Practical Chymistry,’ fol. 1670. 
On D.’s works see Birch, ‘ Hist. Roy. Soc.,’ ii, 82 ; 
Watt, ‘Bibl. Brit.’ Dr. Robert Fludd seems to 
have been the first English author to bring into 


notice thesympatheticcure. He was answered by W, 
Foster, parson of Hedgley, Bucks., in ‘ Hoplocrisma- 
spongus, or a Sponge to wipe away the Wea 
Salve,’ 4to., 1631, whereupon came forth De 
Fludd’s Answer unto M. Foster, or The Squeesing 
of Parson Foster’s Sponge,’ London, 4to., pp. 220, 
1631. Dr. John Hales, of Eton, also wrote agains: 
Dr. Fludd in a letter to Sir K. Digby, printed with 
his are Nicolai 
Papinii de Pulvere etico Dissertatio,’ Pari 
1650 and 1681; ‘Ta Poudre de Sympathie de 
fendue contre les Objections de M. Cattier,’ par 
N. Papin, Paris, 1651, both 8vo.; ‘ History of 
Generation, examining the opinion of Sir K. 
Digby, with a Discourse on the Cure of Wounds 
by Sympathy, by N. Highmore, M.D., 16mo., 
1651 ; ‘Medicina Magnetica: or, the Rare and 
Wonderful Art of Ouring by Sympathy,’ by 0. 
Irvine (7), 12mo., 1656; ‘Aditus Novus ad 
Occultas Sympathie et Antipathie Causas in- 
veniendas,’ by Sylvester Rattray, M.D., Glasgow, 
18mo., Tubinge, 1660; ‘Theatrum Sympatheth 
cum,’ 12mo., Norimb., 1660, 1661, 1662, contain- 
ing Fludd, Digby, Rattray, Papin, Goclenins, 
Strauss, Helmont, and several others ; ‘ Lettre 4 
M. B——, sur l’impossibilité des Opérations Sym- 
pathetiques,’ 12mo., 1697; ‘The Art of Curing 
Sympathetically proved to be true,’ by H. M. Her- 
wig, 12mo., 1699. Digby’s ‘Sympathy’ was quoted 
by Malebranche (‘Search after Truth,’ book ii 
rt i. chap. vii.) and by J. A. Blondel (‘ Power of 
other’s Imag.,’ 1729). The weapon-salve was 
made known to modern readers by Sir W. Scott, 
who gave a long account of it in the notes to the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ iii. xxiii. More ia 
‘N. & Q.,’ S., S., s.v. “ Weapon-Salve.” 

Pp. 65 b, 66 a. For “Higham” read Highmore. 

P. 65 b. For “ Hartmann” read Hartman, 

P. 70 b. Blundevile refers to Digges’s ‘ Panto- 
metria,’ ‘ Exercises,’ 1606, 314 b. 

P. 101. Prof. Disney was an examiner for the 
Craven scholarship, 1759 (Wrangham’s ‘Zoucb,’ 
vol. i. p. xxxi). 

P. 123 a. Pope’s praise of Sir W. Dixey (1710) 
in Curll’s ‘ Miscellany,’ 1727, i. 42. 

P. 127 b. For “ Mapleton” read Mappleton. 

P. 130 b. For “ Kennet” read Kennett. 

P. 135. Much about Dobree in Prof. Pryme’s 
* Reminiscences’; ‘ Life of Bishop Wordsworth.’ 

P. 140 a. There is a long account of William 
Dockwra, his scheme and his difficulties, in De- 
laune’s ‘Present State of London,’ 1681, pp. 350 
He was a merchant, native, and citizen of 


London, formerly a sub-searcher in the Custom 
House there. He had eight young children. The 
chief office of the penny post was at his house, 
formerly that of Sir Robert Abdy, Knt. He be- 
the penny post in April, 1680 (not 1683 


Pp. 145-6. Richard Baxter calls John Dod 
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“excellent,” and says that his book on the Com- 
mandments is “of small price and great use (‘Ref. 
Past.,’ 85, 153). His ‘Sayings’ and ‘Sermon on 
Malt’ have been often reprinted as chap-books. 
On the malt sermon see Penny Magazine, 1832, 
p. 6; E. H. Barker's ‘Lit. Anec.,’ i. 103; Athe- 
neum, 1869 ; Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ 545; ‘New and Old,’ 1876, iv. 16; Bicker- 

ke’s ‘Curios. Ale and Beer,’ 1887. See also 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ii. 327; iii. 13. 

P. 157 a. Much about William Dodd in ‘N. & 
Q.’ (see 5" S. i. 488). He published two sermons 
on fasting, preached at West Ham and St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street (second edition, 1756). 

P. 158. A ‘Treatise of Estates,’ ascribed to Sir 
J. Doddridge, was printed with some of Sir Wm. 
Noy’s works, 1757, 1821. 

P. 160. On Doddridge’s “gay temper” see 
Roberts’s ‘Life of H. More,’ ii. 453. His ‘Ex- 

itor’ was recommended by Bishops Porteus of 

don, Barrington of Durham, and Pretyman 
Tomline of Lincoln (Overton, ‘True Churchmen,’ 
1802, p. 383; ‘Life of W. Wilberforce’; Tyer- 
man’s ‘Oxford Methodists’). 

P. 168 a. Thomas Warton sounds Dodington’s 
- lov’d name” in verse (‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 
92 

P. 178 a, When R. W. Sibthorpe seceded to the 
Roman Church and published his ‘ Reasons,’ 
Dodsworth replied in a letter, “Why have you 
become a Romanist?” 8vo., 16 leaves, three edi- 
tions, 1842, 

P. 185 a, An account of Doggett’s rowing prize 
in the Free-Thinker, August 1, 1718. 

P. 191 b. Sir G. Wheler’s congratulatory letter 
to Dolben on becoming Archbishop of York 
(Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’ ii. 156; Patrick’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ 35). 5 

P. 193 b. For “‘ Bishopsthorpe” read Bishop- 


P. 201 a. For “‘ Spalatro” read Spalato. 

P. 206 a. For ‘‘ Anderby ” read Ainderby. 

P. 212 a, line 8 from foot. Insert inverted 
comma after “ untenable.” 

P. 228 a. See De Quincey’s account of Donne’s 
“Biathanatos’ in his essay ‘On Suicide’ (‘ Eng. 
Opium-Eater’). Archbishop Trench’s character of 
Donne ought not to be overlooked (‘ Household 
Book Eng. Poet.,’ 403-4). Parnell versified some 
of Donne's satires. Coleridge’s praise of his ser- 
mons (‘ Table-Talk,’ June 4, 1830) and defence of 
him against Pope and Warburton (‘ Lectures on 
Shakspere,’ 1883, pp. 358, 410, 427). 

P. 238 b. Bishop Dopping married a sister of 
William Molyneux, Locke's correspondent (Locke's 
Letters,’ 1708, p. 211). 

‘i 249 b. For “Quainton” read Quinton (?) 
P. 338 a. On Bishop Douglas and his ‘Criterion’ 
te Mathias, ‘ Purs. of Lit.,’ 300, 432. ; 


P. 402 a. Hugh Downman. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 
8. ix. 107. For “Cyrus” read Cyres. 

Pp. 441-2. Sir F. Drake is mentioned in Blunde- 
vile’s ‘ Exercises’ and in Owen’s ‘ Epigrams.’ 

Pp. 446-7. James Drake. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1*S. 
viii, 272, 346 ; 3°¢ S. iv. 435; 5°S. ii. 389. His 
‘Ancient and Modern Stages Surveyed,’ against 
Collier, 1699; translated Leclerc’s ‘ History of 
Physic,’ 1699 ; edited ‘ Secret Memoirs of Dudley,’ 
1706. His ‘ Anatomy,’ 2 vols., 1750; ‘ Anthro- 
pologia,’ an appendix, 1728 ; ‘ Onania,’ 1737. 

P. 448. Nathan Drake belonged to the same 
family as Dr. Samuel of Pontefract. He dedicated 
his ‘ Winter Nights,’ 1820, to his mother, living 
in York, in her eighty-eighth year. No mention 
is made of his two earliest works, ‘The Speculator,’ 
1790 ; ‘Poems,”"1793. Notices of him in Monthly 
Literary Recreations, No. 7, January, 1807; 
‘ Living Authors,’ 1816 ; Annual Biog., xxi. 1837, 
p. 448; Allibone; Cleveland, ‘Eng. Lit. Nine- 
teenth Cent.’; portrait engraved by Tomkins and 
Thomson. 

P. 449 a. ‘‘Love’s Name Lives, or a Publication 
of Divers Petitions presented by Mistris Love to 
the Parliament on behalf of her Husband ; also 
several Letters sent to him by Dr. Drake, &c., 
1651.” 

P. 449 b. Samuel Drake was a pupil of John 
Cleveland, whose works he edited with a memoir 
(‘D.N. B.,’ xi. 50, 52). His two assize sermons at 
York, Acaxovos, 1669, and ‘Totum Hominis,’ 
March 15 (? year), were published by Wm. Miller, 
Gilded Acorn, St. Paul’s Churchyard. His en- 
graved portrait, 4to., by Birrel and Wilkinson. 
See much in Holmes’s ‘ Pontefract,’ 1887. 

P. 450 a. ‘Concio ad Clerum, 1719 (on St. 
Matthew xxvi. 29), is here attributed to both 
Samuel Drakes. There is a ‘Concio’ by Dr. 8. 
Drake (? which) on Acts xvii. 22, 23. Samuel 

rake, jun., was born at Pontefract, 1688, edu- 
cated at Sedbergh, entered as a sizar at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, May 4, 1704 (‘ Adm. . St. John’s, 
Cambridge’; Whitaker’s ‘ Richmondshire,’ 1823, 
i. 328). 

P. 450 b. William Drake. Annual Register, 
1801, p. 68. His portrait engraved 2 — 


Curistenpom or ‘ Henry VIIL.,’ 
L. iii., the Lord Chamberlain says of the English- 
men lately returned from France :— 

Their clothes are after such a Pagan cut too, 
That sure th’ have worn out Christendom. 

The phrase is puzzling, though, if it stood alone, 
it might be over with the explanation, that 
the clothes in their outlandish cut had lost, i.¢., 
never possessed, a proper Christian look. But I 
find a similar phrase in Lyly’s ‘Euphues’ (p. 443, 
Arber). He is counselling the ladies against 
pride of apparel, and he says, “ Bicause you are 
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brave, disdaine not those that are base : thinke with | 
yourselves that russet coates have their Christen- 
dome.” Here the appearance of some special 
allusion is too definite to be set aside. And more- 
over the two passages strengthen each other ; the 
double occurrence makes it more than doubly 
difficult to accept any explanation which only 
explains away. hat is this ‘‘ Christendom ”"— 
christening, or Christian character—which has 
been received by the russet coat (no less than by the 
lady’s costly robe)? Can it have been a custom 
to obtain the Church’s blessing on new clothes? 
If there were such a custom, a reason for it would 
not be far to seek. It is an old and widespread 
superstition that smart clothes, and especially new 
clothes, attract the evil eye, which folk might 
naturally seek to avert by obtaining a priestly 
blessing on their clothes before they put them on. 
This is the merest conjecture, and I offer it for 
what it is worth. Perhaps some reader may be 
able to throw further light on the subject, or to 
give a better explanation of my two passages. On 

matter of the superstition ; I well remember 
hearing from Miss Whately, a lady well known 
for her work in Cairo, an account of some sickness 
or other trouble befalling a boy who attended her 
school, which his parents persistently attributed 
to an evil eye brought upon him by a pair of new 
boots procured for him by Miss Whately. 

C. B. Mount. 


Sir Jonn Hawxins.—In Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature, &c., ‘The Principles and Power of 
Harmony,’ London, 1771, 4to., is ascribed to Sir 
John Hawkins. The authorities cited are Watt, 
‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ and Monthly Review, 
vol. xlv. Watt does so ascribe the book (s.v. 
“ Principles” and s.v. ““Hawkins”). The Monthly 
Review is silent as to the authorship. The credit 
of the book is also given to Sir John Hawkins, 
without any sign of hesitation, in the British 
Museum Catalogue (s.v. “Principles” and s.v. 
“ Hawkins”). On what ground the book is said 
to be by Sir John Hawkins I cannot find. Watt 
himself (s.v. “Stillingfleet”) assigns it to Benjamin 
Stillingfleet, and so does Archdeacon Coxe in his 
‘ Literary Life, &c., of Benjamin Stillingfleet,’ Lon- 
don, 1811, 8vo. There (at vol. i. c. 13, pp. 205 
sqq.) is a pretty full account of the book, which 
was rather an amplification than a translation of 
Tartini’s ‘Trattato di Musica.’ Coxe says at p. 
208n. that the book, though anonymous, attracted 
notice, and mentions the critique of it in the 
Monthly Review, November and December, 1771, 
the year of its publication. This is contained in 
vol. xlv. above mentioned, and it may be inferred 
that Coxe found nothing in it at variance with his 
own account of the authorship of the book. Dr. 


Burney, as a from Coxe, u.s., p. 207, did 
not know who the author was. Archdeacon Coxe 
was intimate with B. Stillingfleet, and I suppose 
his statement as to the authorship is conclusive, 
He has been followed by ‘Penny Cyclopadia,’ 
‘English Cyclopedia,’ the ‘ Biographical Diction- 
aries’ of Chalmers and Rose, the * Biogr. Univ.) 
ed. Michaud, and the ‘ Nouv. Biogr. Générale,’ ed, 
Hoefer. 

It may be added that it was from the popularity 
of B. Stillingfleet at Mrs. Montagu’s assemblies 
that the blue or grey worsted stockings worn by 
him gave their name to such assemblies, and so to 
the ladies who frequented them. As to this Mr. 
Coxe (i. P 237n) quotes Bisset’s ‘Life of Burke,’ 
p. 83 (vol. i. p. 126 in second edition), a reference 
which may be added to that given in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Blue-stocking.” 

J. Power Hicks. 


Snormaker’s MS. Announcement.—A short 
time ago, whilst compiling ‘Curiosities of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths’ for Cheshire Notes and 
Queries, I was glancing down “ Miscellanea” in 
the columns of the Manchester Mercury and Har- 
rop’s General Advertizer, Tuesday, March 19, 1816. 
The following paragraph caught my eyes as 4 


Cripplegate, 
Surgery 
performed on aged 
Boots and Shoes 
broken Legs sett and bound upright 

disordered feet repaired 

the wounded heeld, 

The whole Constitution mended 

and the supported 


y 
anew Sole. By T. T. 


Freperick Lawrence Tavart 
30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


A MS. Bill in the window of a cobbler near 


Wuistiinc.—There is nothing new. A writer 
in the Free-Thinker, August 1, 1718, in a paper 
on ‘Sports,’ hopes 
“that we may have no more Whistling nor Grinning 
Matches: Let them not call the Country People to 
ee. upon Holydays, to be Witnesses to their 

ius. 


Ww. ©. B. 


Krrrerixe.—A man who has much to do with 
courts of justice has many opportunities of hearing 
strange forms of expression, archaic or otherwise, 
and even coinages of words. These last are more 
common in the case of non-English-speaking folk, 
who apply the analogies of their mother tongue to 
the production of queerly sounding words. For 
instance, a witness of German birth, giving his 
evidence in imperfect English, made use of 
form “expensible” for expensive. But where there 


* I suppose we may thus complete Lyly’s sentence. 


is no foreign influence at work we may find new 
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things. In the examination of a witness recently, 
he was asked how the boy crossed the street ; to 
which he replied, “ A little bit kittering, I should 
my.” The presiding judge explained to the jury, 
“He means obliquely.” I have ransacked many 
dictionaries, and cannot find any word at all re- 
sembling it, and therefore I send it to ‘N. & Q.’ 
for consideration, with the remark that, after all, it 
may be nothing more than a mispronunciation of 
the word “ qustuig” Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


“TrowsEs.”—This word is to be found in the 
translation of the ‘Janua Linguarum’ of Komensku, 
printed by John Redmayne, London, 1670. At p. 
#4 he says: “ Who contented themselves to cover 
their head from the sun with a hood, their body 
from the cold with trowses.” 

N. James. 


on Bewnet.—The meaning of this word 
is not quite correctly given in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary.’ A bent in North Derbyshire is a tuft 
or “tussock” of coarse grass, left untouched by 
cattle in a pasture. That being so, the meaning 
of such place-names as Bentley, The Bents, Bents 
Green, Totley Bents, Benty Field, &c., is clear. 
These tufts are very conspicuous in the pastures of 
moorland farms, or in places newly brought into 
cultivation, and one can therefore easily under- 
stand how the place-name would arise. 
O. Appy. 
Sheffield, 


“Taz one” anp “THE oTHER.”—When two 
subjects are referred to, the last mentioned, as the 
nearest in thought, is referred to as “the one,” the 
first mentioned, as the furthest in thought, is re- 
ferred to as “ the other.” 

Till within a comparatively recent period (and 
by recent period I mean the second half of this 
century) the rule which I have formulated was 

without exception all who wrote or 
who spoke correctly. Now, I am safe to say, the 
ule is so mapas reversed that any one writing 
or speaking correctly is pretty sure to be misunder- 
stood. Of the correct form, now flagrantly departed 
from, I give a notable instance from that purest 
| eld English, the Authorized Version of the 


“We are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish. To the one 
we are the savour of death unto death; and to the other 
the savour of life unto life.” —2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. ‘ 


[See 5t xii. 205; 6t 8, viii. 444.] 


In THE Nose.—A young man belonging 
parish was drowned while bathing last sum- 

mer. I was told afterwards that it had always been 
expected that he would come to an untimely end, 


or would emigrate, because he had strongly marked 
veins on his nose. At his birth the peculiarity had 
been noticed, and a fear expressed as to his future. 
Is this bit of folk-lore common ? 
W. D. Sweerine. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Bezon1an.—The following use of the word is two 
years earlier than the earliest given in the Philo- 
logical Society’s ‘ New English Dictionary: “ But 
the cowardlie besonions” (Sir Roger Williams, ‘A 
Briefe Discourse of Warre,’ London, 1590, 8vo., 
p. 9, third line from bottom). 

W. H. Spartina. 


Ayonymous A1p.—Some time prior to the year 
1424, when Androw of Wyntoun was writing his 
‘ Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland,’ there was sent 
to him a large contribution narrating the history of 
Scotland from 1323 to 1390. Wyntoun did not 
reject this product of another's pen; on the contrary, 
he tells us he “‘ was rycht glade” and “‘ ekyd it’ 
to his own work. It was an instalment of prime 
importance, and fills thirty-five chapters ; indeed, 
considering that Wyntoun’s chronicle ends in 1408, 
leaving only eighteen years for his own story of 
his own time, it is not too much to say that, viewed 
as history, this borrowed part as a contemporary 
record of events by an eye-witness is the most im- 
portant of the whole. There is not a shadow of 
plagiarism in the case; the gift was freely made, it 
was unreservedly accepted, and it could not have 
been more handsomely acknowledged :— 

wha that it dytyt,* nevyrtheles, 
e shawyd hym off mare cunnandnes, 
Than me, commendis this tretis. 
Bk. ix. ch. x. 1. 1161. 

Yet Wyntoun did not know who was the writer, 
for (expressing himself this time in the third per- 
son) he says :— 

Qwha that dyde, he wyst rycht noucht ; 
Bot that till hym on cas wes browcht, 
01 wenter he wryt. 
Bk. viii. ch. xix, 1, 2959, 

It was no mere body of facts which was thus 
sent him as raw material for his muse ; the instal- 
ment, a finished production in verse of the same 
style and metre as his own :— 

Before h tyn he redy fand., 
winks "Bk. viii, xix. 1, 2956. 

And as such he simply incorporated it, making, 
as we have seen, the most generous recognition. 
Does literary history record many similar entirely 
honest appropriations of anonymous labours where 
the part appropriated bears so large a proportion to 
the value of the whole ? Geo. NEILson. 


Cartes II. anp nis Doas.—These two adver- 
tisements appeared in Mercurius Publicus directly 


* Wrote. + Writing. 
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after the Restoration. The first was no doubt drawn 
up by the John Ellis who is mentioned in it. The 
second must have been written by the king him- 
self :— 

“ A Smooth Black Dog, less then a Grey-bhound, with 
white under his breast, belonging to the King’s Majesty, 
was taken from Whitehal the eighteenth day of this in- 
stant June, or thereabout. If any one can give notice to 
Joba Ellis, one of his Majesties Servants, or to his 
Majesties Back-stayrs, ehall be well rewarded for their 
labour.”—June 21-28, 1660. 

“We must call upon you again for a Black Dog, 
between a Greyhound and a Spaniel, no white about him, 
onely a streak on bis Brest, and his Tayl a little bobbed. 
It is His Majesties own Dog, and doubtless was stoln, for 
the Dog was not born nor bred in England, and would 
never forsake His Master. Whosoever findes him may 
acquaint any at Whitehal, for the Dog was better known 
at Court, than those who stole him. Will they never leave 
robbing His Majesty? Must he not keep a Dog? This Dog's 
place (though better then some imagine) is the only 
Sy which nobody offers to beg.”—June 28-July 5, 


Possibly this was the “dog that the King loved,” 
which came ashore with Pepys at Dover (‘ Diary,’ 
May 25, 1660). Or it may have been the dog to 
which Rochester refers in one of his satires against 
Charles IT. :— 

His very dog at Connal-board 

Sits grave and wise as any lord, 

* History of Insipids.’ 

Unfortunately the newspapers do not tell us 
whether the king’s advertisement was answered, 
and the fate of the dog remains unknown. The un- 
happy monarch continued to lose his doge. In the 
Intelligencer for Jan. 9, 1664/5, is the following 
notice :— 

** Lost on the 6 instant a black and white Bitch (one 
of his Majesties Hounds). She bas a cross on the right 
shoulder and a C. R. burnt upon her left ear, behind her 
right ear upon her neck (which is white) she has a black 
spot about the breadth of a silver crown. Whoever shall 
bring or send her to the back stairs at Whitehall shall be 
well rewarded for his pains,” 

C. H. Fiera, 


Bovutevarps ror Loypon.—A good deal has 
been written lately in the Times, Telegraph, and 
other daily papers about the Marylebone Road as 
a boulevard for the north-west of London ; but no 
one has drawn attention to the fact that the design 
of such a boulevard was due to the late Mr. J. U. 
Loudoun, the horticulturist, at whose suggestion 
Oxford and Cambridge Terraces were laid out as a 
continuation of the Marylebone Road, with a view 
of a grand boulevard some miles in length to be 
carried through Kensington, Chelsea, Vauxhall, 
Brixton, &c., to Blackheath and Greenwich, while 
the City Road was to be continued eastwards and 
south-westwards to the Isle of Dogs. A full account 
of this design will be found in ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. v. p. 265. Soum Oviqve. 


Syoz,—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8S. iv. 127, I gave an 


now found it employed in 1824. In an article called 
‘The Confessions of a Cantab,’ which appears in 
the sixteenth volume of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
p. 461, the following passage occurs :— 
“The gownsmen looked, smiled, and passed on ; the 
snobs stood still and grinned.” 
A note at the bottom of the page runs as follows:— 
“ For the benefit of the unsophisticated reader, a sno) 
is, at Cambridge, everybody who is not a gowneman,” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Story concerninc Cromweti.—There is an 
absurd story, to be found in nearly every life of 
Oliver Cromwell, as to his having, when a little 
boy, been run away with by a monkey. Carlyle 
refers to it in chap. iv. of the ‘Letters and Speeches,’ 
vol. i. p. 27, ed. 1857. I have just come upon a 
similar tale, told of Christian, the tyrant of 
Sweden :— 

“It is recorded that on one occasion, during Chris- 
tian’s infancy, a large ape snatched him from his nurse’s 
arms, and ascended with him to the roof of the palace, 
whence, however, unluckily for humanity, the animal, 
after a time, brought him down again in safety.” 

Avyoy. 


Retics or Cuartes I.—Under the above head- 
ing in the Times of December 17, 1888, the follow- 
ing notice appeared :— 

“The Prince of Wales on Thursday visited St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, and replaced in the vault containing 
the coffin of Charles I. certain relics of that monarch 
which had been removed during some investigations more 
than seventy years ago. These relics having ultimately 
come into the possession of the Prince of Wales, he de- 
cided, with the sanction of the Queen, to replace them 
in the vault from which they had been taken, but not to 
disturb the coffin of the king. The Dean of Windsor was 
present.” 

It would be interesting to know what the “cer- 
tain relics” referred to consist of. The coffin of 
Charles I. was discovered during some alterations 
which were effected at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, many years ago, and was opened in the 
presence of King George IV., who was attended by 
his physician, Sir Henry Halford ; but the king 
gave positive directions that no particulars of what 
took place should be divulged during his lifetime. 

Soon after the death of George IV.—that is, 
late in the year 1830 or early in 1831—a detailed 
account of all that took place when the coffin was 
opened appeared in print, and was attributed to 
the pen of Sir Henry Halford, if it was not actually 
signed by him. : 

Can any of your readers favour me by stating 
how and by whom the article in question was pub- 
lished, giving also the exact date ? 

Georce J. T. Merry. 
35, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, 8.W. 


Taz Worp “Cuacer.”—May I call attention 


instance of the use of this word in 1831. I have 


to the hideous degradation to which this poor word, 
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associated in most minds with much that is pic- 
turesque and charming in Switzerland, has, during 
the last two or three years, been subjected in Lon- 
don? Itis now applied to a kind of street lavatory. 
F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Tne Court Secret: a Novet. Part I. 
I[.]. Written by P. B., Gent. London: 


* Printed by R. E. for R. Baldwin, near the Black- 


Ballin the Old Baily. 1659.”—This work, concern- 
ing which I find no particulars in Lowndes, Halkett 
and Laing, or other bibliographers, repeats, in the 
form of a novel, the libellous accusation against 
Mary of Modena, Louis X[V., and other historical 
personages contained in ‘The Amours of Messa- 
Ine,’ concerning which I sought vainly for informa- 
tion 7" S. vi. 404. In the address to the reader, 
prefixed to the second part, the author says that 
some ‘‘ malicious persons” gave out that he was 
the author of ‘The Amours of Messalina.’ A 
key to both parts is given with the second part. 
Who was P.B.? Is anything known of the book? 
It is not, I think, to be confounded with ‘ Court 
Secrets,’ by Edward Curll. Ursay. 


‘Tates or THE Spanish Maty.’—Can you in- 
form me whether there is a book (not the ‘ History 
of the Bucaniers,’ 1704) about the buccaneers of 
America entitled ‘ Tales of the Spanish Main’? It 
contained an account of the journey of Orellana 
from Peru to the Atlantic down the valley of the 
Amazon. Possibly the ‘ History of the Bucaniers,’ 
1741, is the book. M. 


SerivcarataM.—Could any of your readers 
oblige by letting me know where I can procure a 
list of the officers and regiments engaged in the 
taking of Seringapatam, and the date when the 
prize-money was distributed? E. D. Harris. 


Frances Cromwett.—I have a mourning-ring 
on which is inscribed, “ Frances Cromwell, obiit 
April 30%, 1738.” Can any of your readers give 
any information about this lady ? 

L. Woop, Major. 


Antique Scrzens.—Can any reader of ‘N. & 
Q. tell me where I can obtain the history of or any 
information respecting these, and where good ex- 
amples, more especially of old embroidered screens, 
are to be found ? Lapy Teaztv. 


was the author of ‘A Re- 
w of the Controversy respecting the High Price 
of Bullion and the State of our Currency ’ (“ Lon- 


don, Printed for J. Budd, Bookseller to H.R.H. 
the Prince Regent, No. 100, Pall Mall, 1811, 8vo.”)? 
It is attributed in Halkett and Laing to —— 
Herries (vol. iii. 2198). Possibly this was John 
Charles Herries, afterwards Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Goderich’s administration. 


G. F. R. B. 


Dyer, or SHarPpHam.—lI should be very glad if 
any of your readers could tell me whether there are 
any known living descendants of the family of Dyer, 
of Sharpham Park, co. Somerset, a large and numer- 
ous one, whose pedigree is given in the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Somerset in 1623 (Harleian MSS., 
British Museum), and several members of which 
were in their day celebrated men, viz., Sir James 
Dyer, Knt., Lord Chief Justice Common Pleas, 
born 1512; Sir Edward Dyer, poet and historian, 
one of the favourites of Queen Elizabeth. A line 
of baronets also sprang from this family in the per- 
son of Sir Richard Dyer (or Deyer as they spelt it), 
grandson of John Dyer, of Roundhill and Wincan- 
ton, co. Somerset, and great-grandson of John 
Dyer, of Sharpham, which baronetcy became ex- 
tinct in the person of Sir Ludovick Dyer through 
default of issue, and whose estate being sequestered, 
he died in a workhouse. The first baronet, Sir 
Richard Dyer, lived at Great Staughton, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and is buried in the§parish church, 
where there is a mural tablet to his memory. 

The Dyers of Somerset strongly espoused the 
cause of King Charles, and on the success of Fair- 
fax in the West of England they were turned out of 
their estates, and there was a great break up of the 
family in the seventeenth century, at which point 
most of them disappear from view, and probably 
from impecuniosity sank into humble life. 

There is no doubt, I think, that many of the 
Dyers living in the West of England now are de- 
scendants of this numerous family. 

S. R. Dyer, M.D. 

242, Trinity Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


Sir Rosert Norter.—Can any one give the 
birth and parentage of Sir Robert Norter, who is 
stated to have been a Secretary of State in the 
time of Charles I.? His daughter married the 
first Lord Dunkeld. Mac Rosert. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE CLERGY.—Who was the 
author of the threefold division of the clergy into 
Platitudinarians, Latitudinarians, and Attitudi- 
narians? It appeared about 1866. L. G. 


‘ Tae Frower Garpen.’—Is it known who wrote 
the article in the Quarterly Review for 1842, re- 
published in Murray’s ‘ Reading for the Rail’ in 
1852? The same author contributed an essay on 
‘The Poetry of Gardening’ to the Carthusian, and 
this is also reprinted as a sort of appendix to ‘The 
Flower Garden.’ W. Roserts. 


10, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
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Epwarp Bristow.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.”’ 
supply any particulars concerning the career and 
works of this artist? He formerly lived at Windsor, 
and during the latter part of his life in the High 
Street of Eton, where, I believe, he died. His 
Christian name was, I believe, Edward, and not 
Edmund, as stated in the last edition of Bryan. 
From Mr. Graves’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ it ap- 
pears he exhibited twenty-seven og 

. B. Srevens. 

Reading. 


Court Rotts,—I should be extremely glad to 
know where the Court Rolls of the Honour of 
Pontefract are to be found. Are they in London? 
T could learn nothing of them in Yorkshire. 

Eden Bridge, Kent. 


Trirpte Corp.—One of the sixteen ways of 
showing respect amongst Orientals is to put on 
the triple or sacred cord. Where shall I see this 


explained ? ©. A. Warp. 
althamstow, 


Tours Scott, in a 
very picturesque bit o inting in 
‘Quentin Durward,’ chap. xiv., this “the 
most magnificent church in France.” Does Scott 
mean that it was the most magnificent at the 
period of his story, or at the time in which he 
was writing? I have never seen Tours Cathedral, 
but I believe it is not equal in magnificence to the 
cathedrals of Amiens, Rheims, Chartres, or Notre 
Dame de Paris (all of which I have seen). No 
doubt it is, to acertain extent, a matter of personal 
taste. For my own part, of all the cathedrals I 
have ever seen, either at home or abroad, I think 
that which impressed me most was Amiens, and, 
next to that, Rheims. It does not, however, 
necessarily follow that other people would agree 
with this estimate. Possibly I might myself think 
that in the magnificence of her churches Italy 
“held the field” against France, if I had ever had 
the good fortune to see Milan:— 

e height, the space, the gloom, the ’ 
A mount of marble, hundred spires. 

Will some of your readers who are well ac- 
oped with the French cathedrals say what, in 

eir opinion, is the merit of Tours compared with 
that of the other cathedrals of France ? 

JonaTHan Bovcuter. 


Nevwren — Maximilian, 
Prince of Neuwied, in 1834 voyaged to the 
United States on an exploring tour. He was 
accompanied by the artist Bodmer and a tried 
and trusty factotum. As early as 1815 he had 
made a similar expedition into the heart of Brazil. 
At St. Louis he chartered a steamer in which he 
pushed up the Missouri more than two thousand 


miles, Bodmer took sketches everywhere. Among 
Mandans, Arickarees, and divers other tribes the 
rince spared no pains or expense to procure every 
a an of national and characteristic articles. These 
curios were a multitudinous collection, and were 
transported by the gatherer to his home on the 
Rhine. In the pheasantry at Neuwied they were 
seen by the writer in 1842, and according to Bae- 
deker they remained there till 1866, if not longer, 
These curiosities I had supposed to be now in the 
Berlin ethnographical department. According, 
however, to Stackelberg’s ‘ Life of the Queen of 
Roumanis,’ they were sold some twenty years ago 
to an American, and carried back to America, 
Where is the real habitat of these aboriginal relics ? 
Is it Neuwied, or Berlin, or America? If in Ame- 
rica, where ? James D, Burien. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


“Dotce FaR NIENTE.”—Is this phrase merely 
a common Italian — or is it a quotation from 
some book in that language ? Cuive. 


Arms Wayrtep.—Per pale, baron and feme; 
baron: Argent, between three leopards’ heads 
caboshed, a chevron gules ; feme: Argent, a stag 
tripping ; on a canton, a galley. Crest: a wing- 
less dragon, tail nowy, or. Believed to be of the 
early Georgian peri H. D. Exus. 


Sanpat Gares.— What became of these famous 
gates after their removal in 1842 from Ghiznee! 
The Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, with a 
flourish of trumpets, gave out that they were to be 
restored to Somnauth, in Hind{stan, but the British 
Government would not allow it, for fear of pro- 
voking religious strife. I want to know the fate of 
these gates since their removal from Afghanistan. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


A Curious Work.—I obtained not long ago 8 
copy, imperfect, unfortunately, of a little work en- 
titled ‘A Guide to Grand Jurymen.’ The title- 
page in my copy is gone, so I cannot give either 
the full title or the date of the book. It was pub- 
lished probably in Charles I.’s reign, as the author 
speaks of our late sovereign James. The two dedi- 
cations are signed Richard Bernard. It is a curious 
little work, dealing with witches and those pot 
sessed. Could any reader give me information te 
specting Richard Bernard, and tell me where I msy 
a perfect copy? E. E. 

anc 


hester, 


“To LEAVE THE WORLD BETTER THAN YOU 
rounp 17.”—Can any one tell me who origi 
the above expression ? It sticks to me as a memory 
of very early years ; but none of my friends can 
help me, and 1 cannot remember who suggested it 
to me. PAC. 


“Twizze.” 1x Prace-xames.—In the recently 
published volume of ‘ Yorkshire Fines’ I notice 
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the surname Byrkt ll, and also Byrkbye and 
Byrkheade. I also ‘the 
Byrkbie is “ birch-town,” and Byrkheade is “ birch- 
hill”; but what is Birch-twizzel or Twizzel-town ? 
Ihave not yet seen any satisfactory explanation of 


this word. 8S. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Morser Lupiam’s Cavtprox.—In vol. iv. of 
Mr, Stallybrass’s excellent translation of Grimm’s 
‘Teutonic Mythology,’ p. 1304, mention is made 
of “Mother Ludlam’s cauldron, now in Frensham 
Church.” The passage is in brackets, so may be 
an addition of the translator’s. Where can I see 
any account of this vessel ? Anon, 


Rev. Dr. Tompson, or Kenstncton. (See 
6® S. x. 496 ; xi. 80.)—Was above head master 
of Kensington Grammar School (in or about the 
year 1786), or had he a private school ? 

8. K. 


Coacuine Prints.—I have recently picked up 
aseries of coaching and sporting prints, mounted 
on a roller, and shall be glad if you or any of your 
readers can give me information respecting them. 
The seller said the artist was Halkyn, but I have 
no further evidence beyond the fact that they bear 
& great resemblance to his other productions, The 
imprint runs as follows: “ London, published for 
the proprietor ~ hen & I. Fuller, Temple of Fancy, 
34, Rathbone Place, 1822.” OC. P. Pedx. 


Josian Burcwett.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & 
Q’ give me information respecting the parentage 
of Josiah Burchell, who for fifty years held the 
office of Secretary to the Admiralty and for forty 
years represented Sandwich in Parliament? One 
of his daughters married Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy, Kot. Any information respecting his 
ancestors will be valued. J. Fartey Rorrer. 


Mere, Wilts, 


Replies, 


TOOTH-BRUSHES, 
vi. 247, 292, 354.) 

I have a very curious MS. collection of receipts, 
commenced circa 1623, and once in the possession 
of Elizabeth, Lady Morton, who presented it in 
1679 “to her Deare Brother William Ffinch at 
Hun......in Lincolnshire.” It contains several 
tooth-powders; but no mention whatever is made 
of brushes wherewith to apply them to the teeth. 
The following are samples :— 

“Dr. Myrons Dentryfris or powder for the teeth to 
them whit :— 
arne a peece of Corke till it looke like a Coale, then 
take it out of the Fyre and it will full to ashes wherewith 
rub your teeth,” 

“St Joslin Perceis—to make cleane the teeth where- 
wever they bee Black or foule :— — 

Dip a little Rag in Oyle of Sulphere and rub your 


teeth with it; but lett none goe into your Mouth for it 
is terrible jll tasted, but of no Danger at all if any goe 
downe the throate: it will make the teeth pure white ; 
but it is not good to be vsed but now and then.” 

These “ dentifrices” are to be applied with rag or 
with the finger to the teeth. 

From ‘A General Practise of Phisicke,’ pub- 
lished by Thomas Adams, 1617, fol., I extract a 
receipt which proves very conclusively that the 
tooth-brush was not in common use at that date: 

“ To make and to keepe the teeth cleane. 

“Take two drag. of Date stones, red Corall prepared 
three drag. Lupins, and the rootes of the yellow Flower- 
deluce, of each three drag. beate all that is to be beaten 
and afterwards make a confection of it with clarified 
hony which must be so hard that you may make small 
placents or trocisces of it; dry them in the datew : when 
you will vse them, then dissolue one of them in wine or 
vineger, and wash the teeth therewith euery morning 
when thou has first rubbed them well with a cloth.” 

All this writer’s directions for managing the 
teeth insist upon scrupulous cleanliness, which is 
to be attained by “ washing,” by “rubbing with a 
coarse cloth,”. and by rubbing them “last of all 
with a peece of Scarlet dipped in Hony.” The 
final direction runs thus :— 

“The teeth also are alwayes to be kept cleane and 
pure, and not to picke them with an iron, but with a 
toothpicker made of Lentiscus, which is the tree whereof 
droppeth Mastick, which is much commended for the 
—_ remember also to wash the teeth after euery 
meale,”’ 


Many other seventeenth-century books might be 
quoted from, for the same purpose, down to Mistress 
Hannah Woolley, who told her pupils in 1682 
that 
“you ought to kee ur teeth very clean by rubbi 
den water ‘and salt You 
you please, try Mr. Turner's Dentrifrices, which are every 
where much cried up.” 

‘ The Toilet of Flora......forthe Use of the Ladies,’ 
London, 1784, gives a receipt for making 

“ A Coral Stick for the Teeth. 

“ Make a stiff Paste with Tooth Powder and a sufficient 

uantity of Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth: form with 

this Paste, little cylindrical Rollers, the thickness of a 

large goose-quill, and about three inches in length. Dry 

them in the shade. The method of using this stick is to 

rub it against the teeth which become cleaner in propor- 
tion as it wastes.” 

Directions are also given in this work for the 
preparation of certain “ roots that are used to clean 
the teeth.” Lucerne and liquorice roots are speci- 
fied. They are to be boiled and cut into pieces of 
six inches long. Each end of the root is then “to 
be slit with a penknife into the form of a little 
brush,” and they are to be slowly dried, to prevent 
their splitting. 

«They are used in the following manner, One of the 
ends is moistened with a little water, dip into the 
Tooth-Powder, and then rubbed against the teeth till 
they look white.” 

If stronger measures are needed (for the removal 
of tartar, for instance), 
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“the best instrument is a small piece of wood like a 
butcher's skewer rendered soft at the end. It is gener- 
ally to be used alone; only once in a fortnight dip it into 
a few grains of gunpowder, which has previously been 
bruised.” 

Otherwise, 


“ take a large skewer, on the end of which is tied a piece 
of linen rag, dip the rag in the medicine and rub the teeth 
and gums with it.” 

It is possible that these pre roots, slit 
“into the form of a little brush,” may be the con- 
necting link between the tooth-stick (the use of 
which seems to be general among savages) and the 
modern tooth-brush. ALFRED WALLIS. 


In a manuscript volume of the private accounts 
of Francis Sitwell, of Renishaw, from August 20, 
1728, to March 2, 1748, the following entries 
occur :— 

1729, Sept. 6. “ Disbursed at London [among many 
other items] a silver tooth-stick 8d.” 

1729, Oct. 9. “Disbursed at London [among various 
items] a tooth Brush 4d.” 

This entry is only ten years later than the entry 
I gave relating to tooth-powder at p. 292, and dis- 
tinctly shows that tooth-brushes are not of recent 
introduction. In the same volume I find :-— 

** Oct. 31. Gassein powder 2s.” 

Whether this is tooth-powder is uncertain. On 

June 24 in the same year F. Sitwell pays 3s. 6d. 

for ‘‘a Bottle for my teeth,” which I cannot ex- 
in. ALBERT HarTsHorRNe. 


Bie Booxs Bie Borss (7 vi. 206, 391).— 
As an illustration of the Rev. W. E. Bucxtey’s 
note on the origin of large-paper copies, I may per- 
haps be allowed to give particulars of two large- 
paper books in my collection :— 

1. “H Kawwn Novum Testamentum Greco- 

Latinum, interprete Erasmo Roterodamo...... Editio 
Nova, Lato Margine, Notis Philologico- Theologicis 
Annectendis Accommodatissima et Utilissima. Tali 
vultu nondum hactenus visa...... Fo., Gisse Hassorum, 
MDC.LXIX.”’ 
The text measures 6$in. by 4in.; the paper 
measures l4jin. by 9fin. Many of these 
enormous margins have been utilized in the way 
intended. 

2. “Les Tenures de Monsieur Littleton. London, Im- 

printed for the Companie of Stationers, 1612." 
The text measures 4$in. by Ifin.; the paper 
measures Sfin. by 6$in. A great many of the 
margins are covered with interesting early and late 
seventeenth-century notes, 


. Extor Hopexiy, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Taking up by chance the first number of one of 
the first illustrated periodicals (the Saturday Maga- 
zine for July, 1832), the opening words of the in- 
troduction have just caught my eye. They may 
be worth recording as the voice of half a century 


g on the notes of Pror. Burter and 
WaRD :— 

“ it was a favourite saying with a crabbed old Greek 
that ‘A Great Book isa Great Evil.’ He eaid this be- 
fore the grand invention of printing, when the making 
and reading of books, if not a great evil, was certainly a 
great trouble...... Now all these great books are very 
curious, many of them very useful, and some of them in- 
valuable, yet they are very seldom opened by any man 
nowadays, except to be dusted, although their names are 
from time to time to be found presiding over a modern 
work, to the spirit of which they may perhaps be alto- 
gether op . This neglect is partly owing to the cir- 
cumstance that these books can rarely be met with out 
of public libraries, where a man cannot sit down comfort- 
ably to read them ; partly to their occasional perplexity 
of thought and uncouth manner of speech ; and partly 
also to their size—to their being such very great books, 
which makes it a work of months (sometimes of years) 
to get quite through some of them. Nevertheless they 
were not without their effect on the world, Many of 
the important truths which they contain have been pre 
served = —— in later writings more portable in 
form and easy of digestion.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Names in THE De Banco Rott (7* §. vi. 327). 
—The following memoranda may afford some little 
aid towards unravelling the meaning of the words 
quoted. 

Orsmythyburn. Or is the A.-S. word for ore, 
unwrought metal. Smyth, from smitan, origin- 
ally signified any artificer who used the hammer: 
isen-smid, an ironsmith ; ora-smis, a coppersmith, 
acoiner. “Hu nys this se smit, Marian suna?” 
**Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” 
(Matt. vi. 3.) Orsmythyburn, then, means “ the 
brook beside the smithy.” ’ 

Oseleye points to osle, or ousel, a blackbird. 
Osel-leye=the field of ae blackbird. 

Tonsclugh, the cliff or cleft near the ton, or 
cluster of houses. 

Kahirst or Keyhirst. Hirst is a wood or plan- 
tation; A.-S. cu, Scottish ky, a cow. Kahirst 
seems to indicate a small plantation into which 
the cattle were driven. 

Croke tak. A tak, or intake, was a plot of land 
enclosed from the waste. Croke probably refers 
to its crooked shape. : 

Redistrother seems to imply a locality strewn 
or overgrown with reeds, , 

Cuphaughford. Mr. Percevat is probably 
correct in his explanation of this and of Shelyngley. 

Belyley and Bellion seem to me to be corrup- 
tions from Belling or Billing, the name of an 
Anglian or Anglo-Saxon tribe who have com- 
memorated themselves in place-names in many 
parts of England. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Mr. Percevat may find of service to his query, 
so far as anent “The Redistrother,” a note of some 
searches of mine into the meaning of the word 
struther, used both by itself and as a com 


in place-names. It is evidently a descriptive 
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term, but I have not found it in any glossary or 
dictionary. 

Several places in Scotland have the word as 

of their name. In England also it seems not 
unknown. Chaucer's merry clerks in the ‘ Reve’s 
Tale’ were natives of “ Strother”: — 
John highte that on, and Alein highte that other, 
Of o toun were they born, that highte Strother, 
* Canterbury Tales,’ Il. 4011-2. 
This town, the Reve goes on to say, was 
Fer in the North, I cannot tellen where. 
Neither could Tyrwhitt. I suspect it was in 
Northumberland or Durham, where, at any rate, a 
family bearing that surname was of great conse- 
quence in the fourteenth century. A writ relative 
to the former county in 1318 names “ William 
atte Stroher.” In 1329 “ William del Strothir” 
was one of a Newcastle jury. In 1355 “ William 
de Strothre” was mayor of Newcastle, and “ Henry 
del Strother” was sheriff of Northumberland in 
1359. (See Bain’s ‘ Calendar,’ vol. iii. Nos. 613, 
992, 1586, and vol. iv. No. 35.) There is a place 
on the border of Northumberland and Durham, 
seven or eight miles out of Newcastle and half as 
far from Ebchester, marked “ Strother Hills” on a 
recent map by Bartholomew. Maybe the Reve’s 
town of Strother is not far off. Let some North- 
a say, and so solve a minor Chaucerian 
blem. 

At Lochmaben, close by the Barras, oy tilting- 
ground, there is a swampy tract once kncén as the 
Struther (‘ New Statistical Account of Dumfries- 
shire, p. 393). A charter in 1486, recorded in Latin 
in the ‘Register of the Great Seal ’ (vol. ii. No. 1650), 
refers to it as a marsh (marresia) commonly called 
“astrudire.” In Stirling’s Library here there is a 
seventeenth-century MS. volume of historical col- 
lections, now ascertained to be the work of Lord 
Fountainhall. Its contents embrace a “ perfect 
inventar of pious donationes.” This “ perfect in- 
ventar ” notes the foregoing charter, describing the 
subjects it conveys as “ane aiker of Land w* the 
marishe com’only called the Stradder.” One day 
in September last, during a forty-mile walk from 
Glasgow to Leadhills, I passed a farm in Dalserf 


erm called the Struther, though an ancient in- 
bitant near thereby told me that the Struthers 
correct I went some little distance 
out of my way to take in the physical rapb 
of the place. Behind the be 
in by ridges, a longish, low-lying damp strip of 
land, no doubt the veritable original struther. 

_ Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (Gibson, 1695, col. 928), 
in describing Fifeshire, mentions the place there 
named “ Struthers (so called from the abundance of 
Reeds that grow there).” 

_ Whether Camden’s etymology be correct or not, 
it is beyond doubt that a struther is a marsh, and 
it is probable that the “ Redistrother” means 


the “ reedy struther.” Geo. 


Pounps (7 §. vi. 408).—There is a pound at 
Sandford St. Martin, enclosed to prevent its be- 
coming a nuisance. Mr. Vivier gives no credit 
to the enclosure Acts, which, by the abolition of the 
common field system, have helped to make the im- 
pounding of cattle almost a thing of the past, nor 
to the establishment of the rural police, who clear 
the roads of straying cattle by bringing the owners 
who leave them unguarded before the magistrates. 
Poundbreach is an offence by statute 6 & 7 Vict., 
c. 30. I think that disused pounds lapse to the 
lord of the manor, upon whom there was an obliga- 
tion to supply them. Ep. MaRsHALL, 


There is a pound at Madresfield, near Malvern. 
It is made of posts and rails, not at all unlike the 
picture in ‘Pickwick,’ and has been repaired within 
the last twelve months. There used to be one 
near Rose Cottage at Newland, near Hall, but it 
was a brick enclosure, and has disappeared before 
railways and villas, I believe. W. ©. B. 


There is a pound in the Garston Old Road, 
Grassendale, near Liverpool, in which I have once 
or twice seen an unfortunate animal. 

J. F.. Manserou. 

Liverpool. 

Will Mr. Viper be good enough to say why 
he ventures to attack a class of gentlemen who 
have not, on the whole, deserved ill of their 
country, by averring that it is due to the “ greed 
of the landlords” that village pounds have been in 
many cases “ swept away,” as he poetically states ? 
Such abuse is cheap. Would a pound, when no 
longer of service in its original function, revert to 
the manor in which it was situated, and where it 
only existed as a source of expense to the locality ? 
If it would so revert, why should it not do so, 
being, as I suppose it was, dedicated of yore by 
the lord of the manor to a single public function, 
and not surrendered for any and every use? If its 
dedication was restricted, would not Mr. ViIpLER 
prefer to thank the lord and his forerunners for 
the use of the land during some centuries, or, at 
any rate, refrain from insulting a class? I take it 
that the land a pound occupies is generally part of 
the public highway, and belongs to the locab 
authority having charge of that highway. In that 
case it is no business of the lord to maintain e 


*Lorp Bateman’ (7 S. vi. 428, 478).— 
E. F. S. will find the notes to the music of ‘ Lord 
Bateman’ in the square duodecimo mentioned by 
Mr. Troutore, published not twenty-five years 
ago, but in 1851, by David Bogue, Fleet Street, and 
Mustapha Syried, Constantinople. Judging from 


the price now asked, I should say this edition is 
very scarce. 


Hampton Pore (7" S, v. 269, 349, 476 ; vi. 
55).—Though having no wish to tread “upon the 


Wma. Granam F. Picorr. 
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thorny paths of philology,” as my friend A. J. M. 
styles it on p. 384, yet Cicero tells us that those 
who spend the day in darting at a mark occasion- 
ally hit it. In other words, sometimes a guess or 
haphazard shot is correct. It may be that Poyle is 
derived from palus, a marsh, or a lake. There is 
Palus Mzotis, or the Sea of Azov (7) Masaris Aquvy, 
Eschylus, ‘Prom. Vinc.,’ 427). There are the 

lace-names Liverpool, and Poole in Dorsetshire. 
‘rom Hampton Poyle being situated in a very 
damp part of Oxfordshire, and on the banks of the 
Cherwell, this interpretation is rather favoured. 
A. H. classes it amongst several other place-names 
with Pylle, which is a small village in Somerset- 
shire, near Shepton Mallet, on the ancient Roman 
fosse way; and within a short distance of it is 
another village, Pilton, also on the Roman fosse 
way. To my mind there does not appear very 
much resemblance. The Cherwell, leaving Hamp- 
ton Poyle, flows into the Isis at Oxford, after pass- 
ing Magdalen College :— 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 
*Georg.,’ ii, v. 157. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Rapicat Rerorm (7" §, v. 228, 296; vi. 137, 
275, 415).—For “at least seventy years back” at 
the penultimate reference I would venture to sug- 
gest the substitution of “sixty years back,” for 
both the first and second editions of ‘The Boy’s 
Own Book’ were published by Vizetelly, Branston 
& Co. in 1828. G. F. R. B. 


Derenver or tHe Fairs (7 §. vi. 328, 418). 
—I am inclined to think the title conferred on 
Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. was the revival of an 
ancient one, that of Defender of the Church, altered 
from its original form, but having the same significa- 
tion. Whitlocke, in his notes on this interesting 
subject, says :— 

“ We find antiently in the church, to be ordained cer- 
tain advocates of causes, who were called ‘Defenders of 
the Church,’ as appears by a canon of the council of 
Carthage ; and by the law of the Emperor Charles, who 
constituted defenders of the Churches, against the powers 
of secular and rich men; and another law appointing 
defenders of the church and servants of God.” 

The title of God’s Vicar was given by Eleu- 
therius to Lucius, our first British king ; and this 
is mentioned by several authors of our law-books 
as a title proper for our kings, and frequently given 
to them. 

The title of Christ’s Vicar was afterwards taken 
Le King Edgar in his charter to the monastery of 

inchester ; but to come nearer to our own time, 
in a writ of King Richard II. to the sheriffs, the 
old style runs: “Ecclesia, cujus nos Defensor sumus 
et esse volumnus.” 

Pope Leo X. and his cardinals, by a golden bull 
dated 1521, and still extant in the Vatican at Rome, 
conferred the title of Defender of the Faith on 


Henry VIII. in recognition of the acceptable ser. 
ote had rendered to the Church of Rome by 
writing a volume against Luther in defence of par. 
dons, papacy, and the seven sacraments. 

Later on Henry assumed by Act of Parliament 
the additional appellative of “Supreame head of 
the Church of England,” which, together with that 
of ‘* Defensor Fidei,” were borne by his son Ed- 
ward VI. 

Queen Mary continued both these titles at first, 
but afterwards omitted the former, retaining, how- 
ever, that of “ Def. Fid.,” which has been a here- 
ditary title from the time of Henry VIII. to the 
present day. E. 8. H. 

Castle Semple. 


Under this head the following may be added, on 
the authority of the ‘O’Connell Correspondence’ 
(vol. ii, p. 128), edited by W. J. FitzPatrick 
(London, John Murray), to which work a corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & ri has referred (7" 8, vi. 
409) :— 

“ Shiel was Master of the Mint when the omission of 
the ‘ Defensatrix Fidei: Dei Gratia’ from the florin 
occasioned much clamour. In Parliament he 
accepted the responsibility of the omission, but dis 
claimed all sectarian motive.” 

Frep. Watcort, 


ProcramMe (7 §, vi. 446).—I feel I am tread- 
ing on dangerous ground ; but is not the mme in 
programme retained because we have derived that 
word more directly from the French than the other 
compounds mentioned by L. L. K.? Whether or 
no, I fancy it would be better to retain it as it is, 
as that particular word is bisyllabic instead of tri- 
syllabic, as if altered we shall run the risk of having 
it pronounced as I shall never forget hearing a high 
civic magnate pronounce it on the occasion of some 
proceedings with which, years back, I had some- 
thing to do, and at which, there being no printed 
ordo rerum, he continually bothered me at every 
turn with “Isay, Mr.——, what’s your prog’-rim?” 
Possibly, as there was a small “feed” included in 
the arrangements, he was not in this instance so 
far out ; but the word, coming thus, and in the 
loudest of tones, into a mixed company from over 
the usual lace scarf and official collar, sounded, to 
say the least of it, queer. R. W. Hackwoop. 


The spelling program is not unknown in standard 
literature. Carlyle, who, to be sure, was some- 
times a law to himself in such matters, does not 
hesitate to use it. In his chapter on “ Model 
Prisons” in ‘Latter Day Pamphlets’ there is an 
easily found example. After calling upon the 


authorities to whitewash their scoundrel-po 

tion and to cleanse their gutters—“if not in the 
name of God, ye brutish slatterns, then in the 
name of Cholera and the Royal College of Surgeons” 
—he sums up with the placid remark, “ Well, here 
sure is an Evangel of Freedom, and real Program 
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of a new Era.” Surely there can be no reason 
why this spelling should not become general. 
Tomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Macaziye (6" §, x. 496).—Some 
account of the Monthly Intelligencer will be found 
in the Philatelic Record for February, 1886 
(vol. viii. p. 23). P. J. ANDERSON. 


Wark: Wene: Marx (7 §. v. 148, 276; vi. 
75).—The following may be worth noting. The 
fifth stanza of the ballad of ‘ Erlinton,’ in Scott’s 
‘Border Minstrelsy,’ is as follows :— 

But in my bower there is a wake, 
An at the wake there is a wane; 
But I'll come to the green-wood the morn, 
Whar blooms the brier, by mornin dawn. 
Scott explains the word wane as “‘a number of 
people”; thus, I suppose, understanding the stanza 
to mean that “there is a watch set in my bower, 
and at the watch many people are engaged.” It 
was the reply given by the maiden to her true-love 
when he came tirling at the pin. This is possibly 
the meaning in this case, for when the father put 
his daughter in “the bigly bower,” 
he has warnd her sisters six, 
An sae has he her brethren se’en, 
Outher to watch her a’ the night 
Or else to seek her morn an een. 
It offers no explanation, however, of the words in 
‘Kilmeny,’ even if the words wene and wane be at 
allakin, for Hogg speaks of Kilmeny falling asleep 
in the “ nm wene.” Considering the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s familiarity with all these Border ballads 
and the similarity of words and metre between his 
two lines and these from ‘ Erlinton,’ it does not 
seem improbable that these latter may have been 
in his mind when he wrote the words we are dis- 
cussing. Furthermore, I may point out that under 
the ballad ‘ Erlinton’ Prof. Child (in his large edi- 
tion of ‘ Popular Ballads,’ now issuing, pt. i. p. 108) 
gives what he considers another version of it, and 
in this the maiden’s answer is :— 
But yonder is a bonnie greenwud, 
An in the greenwud there is a wauk, 
An I'll be there an sune the morn, love, 
It’s a’ for my true love's sake. 
Although printed wauk the word is made to rhyme 
with sake. Hogg’s words, we may remember, 
are :— 
In yon greenwood there is a waik. 
I offer this contribution for what it is worth, 
seeing that nobody else offers anything. 
ALGERNON GissING. 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 
P.S.—Since writing the above I find that wane 
mean “an abode, shelter,” and is, therefore, 
equivalent to the Old English won. I have found 
the word in Dr. Gregor’s glossary to ‘ The Court of 
Venus’ (Scottish Text Society’s edition). Very 


likely it is common enough, and perhaps in Jamie- 
son, but I have not got him to refer to. I suppose, 
then, that wene is simply Hogg’s spelling of wane ; 
it is to be noticed that he makes it, throughout the 
‘Kilmeny,’ rhyme with the ending -ane. 

word watk sti a explanation. Maik, of 
course, offers no difficulty. 


Dr. A. Cromsre 8. vi. 389, 455).—My 
attention has been directed to a query in reference 
to Dr. Alexander Crombie. As I am his eldest 
grandson I think it right to give you the best in- 
formation I can. A full account of his life is given 
in the lately published ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. xiii., which I think will fully 
answer the query. If you wish for any further in- 


formation I may perhaps supply it. 
ALEx. CroMBIE. 


YorxsuireE Expressions : Horse-GODFATHER 
(7™ §. vi. 328, 397).—“A great horse-godmother of 
&@ woman” is an every-day expression for a strap- 
ping masculine female, such as would in French 
be designated as “‘une femme hommasse”; but I 
never heard of a ‘‘ horse godfather.” 

R. H. Busx. 

It should be mentioned that Thackeray puts 
horse-godmother, most appropriately, into Sir Pi 
Crawley’s mouth :— 

“* How do, my dear? Come to see the old man, hay? 
*Gad—you ‘ve a pretty face, too. You ain’t like that old 
horse-godmother, your mother, Come and give old Pitt 
a kiss, like a good little gal.”—‘ Vanity Fair,’ vol. ii, 


chap. iv. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Berean Beer (7" §. vi. 284, 396).—Jackson, 
in his ‘ History of Wood Engraving,’ p. 557, gives 
1764 as the date of the first edition of ‘The Oxford 
Sausage’; and states also that a later edition has 
the name of T. Lister on the title-page. I have 
the 1772 edition, the preface of which states that 
the names of the compilers will never be known, 

J. B. Morris, 

Eastbourne. 


Thomas Warton was the author of ‘A Panegyric 

on Oxford Ale,’ commencing— 
Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils. 

It was written in 1750. 
See Chalmers’s ‘ ish Poets,’ vol. xviii. pp. 122, 
123. G. F. B. 

Conressor OF THE HovseHotp (7 S. vi. 267, 
352).—Mr. Buckiey favours me by writing to 
state that Henry Fry, mentioned as Confessor to 
the Household in 1829, should be Henry Fly ; 
also that he was of Brasenose, and is noticed 
with his offices in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.,’ vol. ii. 
p. 472, which form of spelling, as also agreeing 
with that in the ‘Brasenose Calendar,’ by Mr. 
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Buckley and Mr. F. Madan, recently issued, is 
further identified as the correct one. Dr. H. Fly 
died in 1833, at the age of eighty-nine. 
Ep. Marsa. 
An additional reference may be given to the fol- 
lowing work, ‘The True State of England, contain- 
ing the Particular Duty, Business, and Salary of 
every Officer in all the Publick Offices of Great 
Britain. Also of their Majesties’ Households,’ &c., 
London, 1729, 8vo., see p.47. In Mr. MarsHa.t’s 
exhaustive reply mention is made by Y. S. M. (4% 
8. xi. 282) of Dr. Henry Fry. This name should 
be Fly, as given by Foster in his ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses,’ and as in the ‘ Brasenose Calendar,’ anno 
1762. W. E. Bocxtey. 


§, v. 485; vi. 98).— Historiated 
is, I fancy, a very late, and in any case quite un- 
necessary, importation. We have the very sufficient 
equivalent “storied.” This is a case in which the 
Italian form (often so superior in matters of art), 
borrowed by a few writers through the French 
imitation, being no better, it is only affectation 
to use it. I should hope, therefore, that Dr. 
Morray will not fall into the snare of inserting 
the slip with which we are told he has been sup- 
plied. I quote an early and a late example of 
storied. allaway, ‘Observations on English 
Architecture,’ 1806, p. 289, has :— 

“Are the tints of Reynolds......less admirable for 
being transfused over the surface of a storied window?” 
And C. ©. Perkins, ‘ Historical Handbook of Italian 
Sculpture,’ 1883, p. 47:— 

“Enriched with every kind of ornament, and storied 
with bas-reliefs illustrative of the Madonna’s history.” 


R. H. Buskx. 


Cottection or H. Watpore (7* §. vi. 228, 
330).—I have a note of the two works :— 

Auction Catalogue of the Classic Contents of the Villa 
at Strawberry Hill. 4to. London, 1842. 

Strawberrianew: Names of Purchasers and the 
Prices to the Detailed Sale Catalogue. 4to. London, 
1842,—The pagination is not the same as that of the 
former. 
I think that I saw these either in the Bodleian or 
in the British Museum. There is a ‘ Description 
of the Villa at Strawberry Hill’ in Walpole’s‘ Col- 
lected Works,’ 4to., London, 1798, vol. ii. 

Ep. 


Tae Warercoo Batt (7* §. vi. 441, 472, 515). 
—The ground plan of the Duke of Richmond's 
house at Brussels in 1815 is reproduced in Lady 
de Ros’s most interesting article in this month’s 
Murray's Magazine. The plan, with all the rooms 
named as shown, including the ball-room, was 

iven to Lady de Ros by Lord William P. Lennox 
| <e if. This fact, coupled with Lord William’s 
written statement, completely disposes of any value 
which could attach to his alleged conversation. 


Lord William quite correctly described the ball- 
room as “ the drawing-room,” which, in fact, it was, 
though the duchess gave it up to her children, and 
used in preference another room on the first floor. 
It is very interesting to uotice that the plan marks 
the “‘ alcove” at the end of the ball-room, which 
was, no doubt, the ‘‘ windowed niche” in which 
*¢ sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain,” and also the 
“ante-room” to the ball-room in which Lady de 
Ros bade him farewell. Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


If Mr. Epecumse will turn to the current num- 
ber of Murray's Magazine, he will find a plan of 
the house at Brussels in which “the Duchess of 
Richmond’s Waterloo Ball took place,” communi- 
cated by the Dowager Lady de Ros, who also gives 
a list of invitations sent out. Instead of “a thon- 
sand hearts beating happily” at this memorable 
party, it would appear that there were not above 
two hundred guests invited, and of these only 
about fifty were ladies, a mixture of English with 
Flemish in equal proportion. It is related by 
Lady de Ros in her interesting article that it was 
‘*the Cumberland Hussars, a Hanoverian regi- 
ment,” which “came full gallop through Brussels,” 
saying “ the allied army was defeated, and that the 
French were coming.” It has always been sup- 

sed that the “braves Belges,” rushing from the 

eld, gave this false alarm, and probably the 
English allowed them the credit, in order to screen 
their Hanoverian fellow-subjects ! 
. Sranpisn Haty. 
Temple, 


Monkey Istanp (7* §. vi. 468).—A well-known 
island in the Thames above Windsor. 
Dickens’s ‘ Dictionary of the Thames,’ or any 
other guide to the river, or the Ordnance map. 

E. Evans. 


The plan mentioned by Mr. Warp was carried 
out when the Grand Junction Canal was con- 
structed, which connects Brentford and Uxbridge, 
and saves a large amount of Thames navigation. 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool. 

(Mr. R. W. Hackwoop and Mr. W. Lyra reply to 
the same effect.) 


‘Once a Weex’ S. vi. 306, 418).—As 
Mr. Watrorp well knows, after the reigns of 
Mr. Samuel Lucas and himself, the once popular 
periodical Once a Week changed its editors and 
publishers many times, also the distinctive covers 
of its monthly parts. I possess the periodical 
bound in volumes, and also in monthly numbers, 
and there are at least nine varieties of covers to the 
latter. But I make this note concerning an 


uotation for Once a Week. When Mr. E. 
allas became its editor, in January, 1868, the 
cover for the montbly’parts was very simple ; but in 
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the next year the cover for January, 1869, was 
entirely new, printed in black and red, on yellow 
paper, with an admirable design by John Leighton, 
F.5.A. Inthe four corners of the design were four 
sun-dials, bearing the following Shakspearean quota- 
tion: (1) “ What, keep a week away! seven days 
and nights; (2) Eight score eight hours, and 
Lovers’ absent hours; (3) More tedious than the 
dial eight score times ; (4) O, weary reckoning ! 
Shakspeare, ‘ Othello,’ Act III. sc. iv.” When a 
“New Series” was started, in 1873, a fresh cover 
was designed by F. Waddy, in which the four 
uotations reappeared with a fresh treatment. 
Bat before the end of the same year there was 
another “ New Series,” with a new cover and a 
fresh design, omitting the quotation from Shak- 
speare. Bepe, 


Granam or Gartmore (7* §. vi. 500).—Under 
the title of ‘*O tell me how to woo thee,” Sir 
Walter Scott, in ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ 1812, has the following note :— 

“The following verses are taken down from recitation, 
and are averred to be of the age of Charles I. They 
have, indeed, much of the romantic expression of passion, 
common to the poets of that period, whose lays still 
reflected the setting beams of chivalry; but, since their 

blication in the first edition of this work, the editor 

been informed that they were composed by the late 
Mr. Graham of Gartmore,” 

The ‘Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen’ gives 
Robert Graham of Gartmore, b. 1750, d. 1797, as 
author of this song, which begins :— 

If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right soon I'll mount my steed, 
OnEsIPHorvs. 


Satoop (7 §, vi. 468).—The starchy roots of 
Orchis morvo and O. mascula supplied the material 
for saloop, which was a kind of gruel sold at stalls 
and houses of refreshment, as we now have “ Bovril, 
served hot.” The Eastern name for such food is 
tahleb; the English name in ‘“‘ good society” is 
salep; in the language of the people saloop. hen 
grael is called “slab” we probably have saloop at 
one remove. It isnot improbable that in Lamb’s 
time sassafras was tacked on to the starchy stuff in 
saloop; but it has no more right to such a place 
than chicory has to be mixed with coffee. 


Hisperp. 
Saloop, salep, salop, and saleb are synonymous 


terms, derived from the Arabic sahleb, the equi- 
valent of the Greek orchis. It is a starch procured 
principally from orchid tubers, and was largely 
exported to this country from the East before the 
discovery of coffee. It is made up in small yellow 
balls, which are ground to a fine powder before 
being used. Like its substitutes, coffee and tea, 
it is mixed with boiling water and milk, and 
sweetened to taste. It used to be considered a 
very wholesome beverage in this country, and was 
told ready prepared in the early morning to the 


working classes of London. Within the last twenty 
years saloop vendors might have been seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London. The term 
saloop was also applied to an infusion of the 
sassafras bark or wood. In Pereira’s ‘ Materia 
Medica,’ published in 1850, it is stated that 
‘sassafras tea, flavoured with milk and sugar, is 
sold at daybreak in the streets of London under the 
name of saloop.” Saloop in balls is still sold in 
London, and comes mostly from “a ne 


[Very many contributors are thanked for replies. } 


Harper, on Harpor (7" §. vi. 505).—In reply 
to the query as to how the wife of John Bannister 
wrote her maiden name, I think I can produce 
incontrovertible evidence ; namely, that of the lady 
herself. I have before me a ‘‘ sampler ”—now the 
property of her granddaughter—on which are the 
words, “Elizabeth Harper ended this Sampler 
febuary the 1 in the Eigth year of her Age, Anno 
Dommin mpcctxv1.” 

I may also take the opportunity of saying that 
during Mr. Bannister’s life he used armorial bear- 
ings, Argent, a cross patonce sable within a border 
gules, bezantée; impaling Argent, a lion rampant 
within a border engrailed sable. These latter 
arms, I believe, are those of a well-known Derby- 
shire family from which Mrs. Bannister was 
descended, but whose name has been subject to 
similar variety of spelling, although it is now 
usually written with au. Mrs. Bannister died in 
1849, aged ninety-one. G. H. 


I have a Haymarket play-bill of Saturday, 
Aug. 1, 1778, on which day ‘ The Waterman’ was 
given, and the part of ‘“‘ Wilhelmina (with Songs 
Restored and Newly Composed)” was played by 
“ Miss Harper,” Bannister being the Tom Tugg. 

Jutian 


Marernauia By S, T. Coteripce 8. vi. 
501).—The first two only of the notes in Mr. 
Tro.tope’s copy of Faller’s ‘Worthies ’ are printed 
in ‘* Notes, Theological, Political, and Miscella- 
neous, by S. T. Coleridge, edited by the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge, M.A., Moxon, 1853.” As it 
is scarcely likley that Coleridge wrote the same 
notes in different copies of the same book, the 
omission by the rev. editor of the notes now sent b: 
Mr. Troitore is well worth making a note 
Most we would much prefer to know exactly 
what 8. T. Coleridge wrote, and not what any 
editor, reverend or otherwise, thought it would be 
good for them to know. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Parkin §S. vi. 448, 514).—The derivation of 
thar-cake from tharf-cake is quite right. 

* Catholicon Anglicum,’ ed. Herrtage, s.v. “ Tharf.” 
Your correspondent adds that “ thar-cake or thor- 


cake suggests a still older origin.” To me it sug- 
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gests that thor-cake is a non-existent form, invented 
for the purpose of insinuating an etymology which 
has no other support. Watrer W. SKEar. 


Furr Fuiaxes §. vi. 489).—Though we do 
not, I believe, possess any record to prove the fact, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Roman colonists 
introduced into Britain the use of the tribulum as 
an auxiliary implement for threshing out corn. It 
is described by Varro in his ‘De Re Rustica,’ 
lib. i. cap. 52, and modern travellers in sundry 
Eastern countries have met with what they think 
to be its modern representative type, of which they 
give full particulars. Engravings of it are sup- 

ied by Sir Charles Fellows in his ‘ Journal......in 

ia Minor’ (London, 1838, p. 70), and also by the 
Sieur Paul Lucas in vol. i. of his ‘ Voyage 
Ordre de Louis XIV...... en Asie Mineure,’ &c. 
(Paris, 1712, p. 231), where a plan is given of the 
arrangement of the teeth. A few months ago a 
friend in Hull showed me a large quantity of dark 
flints which had been found in a cargo of wheat 
brought over from Smyrna last year, and were no 
doubt the broken-off teeth of a tribulum. 

Many, if not all, of the heaps of flakes alluded 
to by your correspondent as found in various parts 
of this country are old workings, the rubbish heaps 
of old workshops for the production of flint imple- 
ments. 

In connexion with this subject I may mention 
that flint chipping, I am told, is carried on in Eng- 
land as a regular trade to this day, though naturally 
on a very limited scale only, to supply a still exist- 
ing demand for flint-lock muskets, a small quantity 
of which antiquated weapons is exported every year 
to some benighted corner of the globe. 

The exploits of the notorious forger of prehistoric 
implements “Flint Jack” are still fresh in the 
memory of many a reader. A Malton newspaper 
some years ago did him the honour of publishing 
his biography in its columns, which has since been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. His portrait and tools 
are now in the possession of a well-known collector 
in Yorkshire, L. L. K. 


A machine of the kind after which Mr. W. H. 
Partrerson inquires was to be seen some years 
ago in the Christie Collection. I believe that all 

objects formerly preserved there are now in 
the British Museum. Avyoy. 


Two such threshing implements as Mr. Par- 
TERSON inquires about can be seen at the Black- 
more Museum, Salisbury. I forget where they 
came from. J. H. C. 


Dicrionary Destperata vi. 267, 453, 
498). — Cheek. — Mr. Movnt’s peremptory dis- 
posal of the instance that I advanced of the early 
use of this word does not satisfy me so confidently 
as he seems to be satisfied that I was wrong. 

In the first place, I think if the word was in use 


when Harington wrote his epigram he alludes to 
it. This kind of wit in commonplace allusion is 
characteristic of that author’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ 
as Mr. Mount must know, “if he has read it,” 
It is almost all that makes that lengthy poem 
readable in the search for archaisms. That the 
term was in use seemed to me to be the case from 
* Ralph Roister Doister’ (vol. iii. p. 153 in Hazlitt’s 
‘Dodsley ’), and the more I look at it the more I 
am convinced that I am probably right. There is 
no occasion to quote the passage in full, any more 
than there was to quote Harington’s epigram, 
which I purposely avoided doing for the salvation 
of space. 

As for Mr. Movnr’s theoretical and chrono. 
logical arguments, I consider them of little account, 
In the first place, having been duly grounded in 
the principles of geology, [ have learned to 
“imperfect records” as a possible concomitant 
in any antiquarian research. And though I give 
place to no one in my admiration for the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ I do not consider it absolutely 
certain that this word will not yet be found prior 
to 1840 because the compilers of that volume have 
not done so. If I do not mistake, lists of over- 
looked priorities have already appeared in these 


But I do not depend upon this line of reply. 
Let it be that the word never ap in print, 
Mr. Movnr thinks, therefore, that it is self- 
evident it cannot have been in use. This is 
a strange fallacy. Are there not hundreds of so- 
called obsolete words spoken in all the provinces— 
words which would never have appeared in print 
again, perhaps, save for the energy of the English 
Dialect Society. Perhaps Mr. Mount has never 
turned his attention to this sort of investigation. 
I have, and hope some day to give many instances 
of such words from my county. What is to hinder 
such terms, as they come in touch with civilization, 
from being started again into circulation? I be- 
lieve that instances could be produced of this 
regeneration of terms, especially if we call to aid 
terms which have lived in America, and again 
crossed the herring-pond with modern traffic. 

Moreover, this word has been used in a variety 
of provincial senses. Several are given in Jamie- 
son’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ either for cheek or 
cheeky. Halliwell gives “Cheek, to accuse”; and 
Mr. Peacock, in his ‘Manley and Corringham 
(Lincoln) Words’ has the same sense. And this 
meaning was always capable of easy development 
to our own sense. Thus, in ‘The Slang Dic- 
tionary’ the interpretation given is “Cheek, to 
irritate by impudence, to accuse.” Dr. Murray 


asks for some new information in the history of 8 
word. Does it not seem a little unreasonable, 
when a correspondent endeavours to help him, to 
be told that as Dr. Murray has already traced the 
word to a certain point only, it is “ absolutely cer- 
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tain” that it cannot occur much earlier? Yet 
this is what Mr. Mount does. H. C. Harr. 


Mr. Hart’s surprise “to find overlooked b 
Dr. Murray” the words “I shrewe his best cheeke 
in ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ might well have been 
checked till he ascertained whether the passage had 
actually been overlooked, which a post-card to me 
would have ascertained. The overlooking exists 
only in Mr. Hart's imagination ; the quotation 
in question will be found in the ‘ Dictionary’ in 
its proper place, along with several parallel ones. 
Meanwhile, a glance at the article “ Beshrew ” will 
show that one might beshrew or shrew a man’s face, 
skin, fingers, as well as his beard, teeth, eyes, or 
cheek, and that Mr. Harr’s “impudence or 
assurance” is as much out of place in this con- 
nexion as in the line from Harington, of which Mr. 
Movnr has given the context. But no one has yet 
sent me a quotation for “ cheek ” = cool impudence 
or presumption before 1840, when I find it coming 
up in public school slang. Can it really be got no 
earlier ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Harvest Hory (7 vi. 448).—The practice 
of harvest horn blowing is very prevalent amongst 
the boys of this district. It is a simple common 
tin instrument, sold at a penny, and is periodically 
offered for sale at the local toy-shops during the 
last four months of the year. 

Georce C. Prarr. 

Norwich. 


Liquip Gas (7™ §. vi. 448).—Macready’s note 
on liquid gas probably refers to the gas prepared 
by dropping oil into red-hot iron retorts filled with 
coal. The gas evolved needed no purification, and 
was sent out, to such as required it, in iron 
vessels, into which it had been compressed to a 
density of many atmospheres, and from which it 
was used for lighting purposes by a special con- 
trivance. The vessels, when emptied of the gas, 
were replaced by fresh ones. The costliness of 
the materials and preparation caused the scheme 
for a general use of this gas to fall through. 

STEGGALL. 

See ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ s.v. “Gas,” 
where it is stated that “the carburetting of com- 
mon coal-gas, with the vapour of benzol obtained 
by the distillation of gas-tar, was originally sug- 
gested by Lowe as early as 1832, and subsequently 
by the late Charles Mansfield.” It is also stated 
that “the efforts to introduce carburetted water- 
a have led to the loss of much capital.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


(7* §, vi. 509).—Nicho- 
Tanner obtained a dispensation in 1757, to hold 
together the two livings of North Petherton and 
Thursk-Champflower, co. Somerset (Gent. Mag. 


xxvii. 339). There are two parishes in the county 
of Somerset, where the Champflower family had the 
manor, viz., Huishe-Champflower, near Taunton, 
and Wyke-Champflower, near Bruton ; but there 
does not appear to be any place in the county 
called Thursk. Possibly the Gazette was printed 
in error for Huishe ; but an inquiry at the Diocesan 
Registry would solve the doubt. Cc. R. M. 


The identification of this name is wanted. It is 
a small parish near Dunster, in West Somerset. 
It is now ealled “ Huish-Champflower ”; but in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1757 it is named as 
“ Thursk-Champflower.” Mr. Tanner obtained a 
dispensation to hold it with North Petherton 
Vicarage. W. Harpman, LL.D. 


Tweenie §. vi. 367, 458).—On the day 

I read the last-noted communication on this subject 

an advertisement in a Scots newspaper caught my 

eye: A girl seeks a situation asa “‘ go-between,” 

I am told it is a not uncommon term for a servant 
who assists, equally, both housemaid and cook. 
Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 


“Grice me cuipe” (7 vi. 520).—Would 
some correspondent kindly inform me the exact 
origin of this motto, and the most serviceable books 
for searching out the question? I am of opinion 
that it is French, and that its date is about 1442; 
but would be tly = if I — gather the 
contem iterature of the period of origin. 

Hay-Forses. 

Sandgate. 


Mosicat Taste tn Brrps §. vi. 447).—It 
can fall to the lot of very few to bear testimony 
from their own experience to such an incident as 
that of which the Essex naturalist was the fortunate 
witness. But his narrative confirms the truth of 
Famianus Strada’s imitation of Claudian in the cele- 
brated poem ‘ Philomelz et Cithare di Concertatio,’ 
book ii., Prolusio 6 of his ‘Prolusiones Academicz.’ 
This has been translated by John Ford in his 
‘Lover's Melancholy,’ i. 1; by Richard Crashaw 
in his ‘ Music’s Duel’; by Ambrose Philips in his 
Fifth Pastoral; by Sir Francis Woolley in his 
‘Characters and Elegies’; and is referred to by 
Robert Herrick in his ‘Oberon’s Feast’; to all 
which I must refer your readers, who will be re- 
warded for their trouble in looking out the Bassages, 
especially in the fine poetry of Ford and Crashaw. 
Classical readers will enjoy the original of Strada, 
whose imitations are so . His ‘ Prolusiones’ 
were printed at Oxford, ‘‘ E Theatro Sheldoniano, 
1745,” and I hope are not unknown to the present 
generation. W. E. Bucktey. 


Every one knows how canaries and other cage- 
birds will always sing their loudest—and have, I 
believe, been known even to entirely exhaust them- 
selves by so doing—when music is being played in 
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any room where they are. Possibly parrots will 
not count, but I knew one (deceased now, poor 
fellow !) who, being located in a schoolroom where 
children were always accustomed to chant the 
morning and evening psalms, would persist in fol- 
lowing the whole through in the key and as near 
the tune as he could get from beginning to end, 
but was at last obliged to be removed because— 
judging, I presume, from some inflexion in the 
reader's voice—he entertained erroneous ideas as to 
when the “ Amens” should be chanted in the course 
of the prayers. R. W. Hackwoop. 


I remember some fifty years ago a robin took up 
its abode in Durham Cathedral. It used to perch 
on the organ during service, apparently singing 
while the organ was being played, and very often 
teilling out a few notes as the organ ceased to 
sound. E. Leaton 


Names (7* §. vi. 107, 255, 312, 
398).—It may interest some of your ers to 
know that, however it may be in the Oxford or 
Cambridge University Calendars, in the Glasgow 
University Calendar many graduates are entered 
“M.A., B.D.,” though no one can be a B.D. with- 
out first being an M.A, It is redundant and utterly 
absurd, but still it isdone. B.A., M.A., or M.B., 
M.D., would be about as sensible. In the Calendar 
for 1886-87 there are 79 M.A., B.D., and 53 B.D. 
In the Calendar for 1888-89, 80 M.A., B.D., and 
88 B.D., the proportion improving in the direc- 
tion of common sense, and many, I notice, who 
are entered in the 1886-87 Calendar as M.A., 
B.D., are entered in the 1888-89 as B.D. only. 
Surely the university authorities should see that 
these entries are correct. On honour’s head honours 
accumulate, and if all the initials a man of uni- 
versity honours earns are to be on to his 
name there will be no end of them. Is there not 
also a little bit of a desire to impress the profanum 
eulgus with a string of letters, reminding one of 
the canny Scot in Melbourne who put L.F.P.S. 
after his name, and when challenged with having 
no connexion with any Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons, said it stood for Late From Paisley, Scot- 
land. J. B, Fremine. 


A friend of mine who graduated M.A. at Christ’s 
College in 1847 wore, and for all I know still wears, 
a plain black silk hood, very much like the B.D. 
hood. Dr. Brewer's note, however, removes my 
difficulty, for I never could understand why my 
friend did not wear the ordinary M.A. Cambridge 
bood. M. A.Oxon. 


I have always understood that a Cambridge 
M.A. of five years’ standing used to remove the 
white lining from his hood and wear a black one. 
I have often seen old M.A.s wearing this latter, 
and my former vicar told me he had done so for 
many years, until the statute was altered, since 


which time he has worn the white-lined hood. This 
being the case, has not Dr. Copnam Brewer 
transposed the terms? Not being a Cambridge 
man, I write with diffidence ; but it seems strange 
that black hoods should have been assumed after 
five years’ standing, and yet that Masters of less 
than that standing should alone be eligible for the 
black-hood house. E. L. H. Tew, M.A, 


Tae Printer’s (7™ vi. 364, 450).— 
Allow me to refer your readers who are interested 
in this subject to a paper entitled ‘The Chapel’ in 
* Half- Hours with the Best Authors,’ vol. iv. p. 303, 
no date, but probably published in 1850, and 
written originally by Charles Knight, the editor, in 
William Caxton : @ Biography,’ one of “ Knight's 
Weekly Volumes,” published in 1844. The excel- 
lent writer apologizes for its insertion as follows:— 


“It may appear presumptuous that I should insert an 
extract from my own writings in these volumes. It is 
perhaps no sufficient excuse that I have inserted pas 
sages from the writings of friends who are, or whose 
memories are, very dear to me, My apology is, that the 
extract bas relation to the sy of this work, The 
following is from the concluding chapter of ‘ William 
Caxton: a Biography’: ‘ The scene is supposed to be the 
Almonry of Westminster. The Father of the Chapel is 
Wynkyn de Worde, and the workmen are said to be 
“ girding on their swords” after their day's labour. 
Only a few days before they had followed their master 
Caxton to his grave in the adjacent church of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, in 1491-92.’” 

Jouy Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AvrHors or Quotations Wanrtep §. ii. 


Whirl the long mop and ply the airy flail. 
Quoted in the ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ chap. xxvi, 
I have found this line, which I inquired for more than 
two years ago at the above reference. It is in some 
‘Supplementary Stanzas to Collins's Ode on the Super- 
stitions of the Highlands,’ written by Sir Walter Scott's 
friend, William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinnedder, 
uoted in one of the appendices to the ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border’ (Scott’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ ed. 1868, 
vol. i. pp. 271-3), As there are several verbal differences 
between the line as it stands in Erskine’s verses and in 
the ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ Scott no doubt quoted it from 
memory :— 
Hail, from thy wanderings long, my much-loved sprite! 
[i.e., the Brownie] 

Thou friend, thou lover of the lowly, bail! 
Tell, in what realms thou sport’st thy merry nigbt, 

Trail’st the long mop, or whirl’st the mimic flail. 
The following lines in the same stanza, as Scott points 
out in his introduction, are interesting, as showing the 
susceptibilities of the Brownies in the matter of recom- 
pense, particularly recompense of the nature of food, in 
contrast to Milton's “drudging goblin” who used to 
** sweat to earn his cream-bowl duly set ”:— 
"Twas thus in Caledonia’s domes, ‘tis said, 

Thou plied’st the kindly task in years of yore. 
At last, in luckless hour, some erring maid 

Spread in thy nightly cell of viands store: 
Ne’er was thy form beheld among their mountains more, 


Scott praises this poem of Erskine’s higbly ; and, indeed, 
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the first and third stanzas, describing the appearance of 

a wraith and the incident of a child stolen by the fairies, 

are very beautiful, but they are too long to — here. 
JoNATHAN BovucuiEr. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Works “= Thomas Campion, Edited by A. H. 
Bullen. (Privately printed.) . 

Ir is dif.cult, in dealing with Mr. Bullen’s recent pub- 
licstior , to restrain eulogy within limits, or to preserve 
th- *:sicial calm which is the atmosphere of criticism, 
His reprints and collections are simply ideal, In issuing 
them he is vindicating our national c ter and chal- 
jenging the bibliographical supremacy of France. — The 
proof of this is that his collections of lyrics are biblio- 
graphical rarities before any but a few specially acute 
readers have heard of their existence. In France it has 

been the case that certain works are never obtain- 
able except by those whose names are in the possession 
of the publisher as subscribers, So it now is practically 
with Mr. Bullen’s publications. Whata book his‘ Dr. Cam- 
pion’ is! Bibliographically it is atreasure. It is a work 
on which the hand falls caressingly. It is only, perhaps, 
too delicate and beautiful, so that one feels in accepting it, 
like Beatrice in ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ in presence 
of the playful offer of marriage of the Duke, that we 
would fain “ have another for working days,” since, like 
his grace, the volume is “ too costly to wear every day.” 
It is a book to open carefully, and to dip into before 
reading. Mr. Bullen’s delightful introduction — bio- 
graphical, critical, and explanatory, full of acute and 
sympathetic judgment and pleasant erudition—will be 
read at once, and then the lyrics will be an endless de- 
light. It may not be said in presence of poets such as 
the Laureate, Mr. Swinburne, and others, that the art 
of writing lyrics is lost, These Elizabethan lyrics have, 
however, a character as distinctly their own as the 
Elizabethan dramas, Campion’s are among the best of 
their class. They are made to be sung, and they have 
the “ Doric delicacy” which in Milton delighted Sir 
Henry Wotton. In his masques Campion is not seen at 
his best, but his Latin poems are graceful and pleasing. 
The “Observations on the Art of English Poesy” is 
curious in many respeets, and the specimens of un- 
rhymed verse that he gives have, as Mr, Bullen cha- 
racteristically says, “a certain interest as metrical 
curiosities, and serve as a warning-piece to wandering 
wits.” It is, however, in the tunable contents of his 
“ Books of Airs” that the attractions of Campion will be 
found. Like all real poetry, these grow upon you, and 
they may be turned to with certainty of delight. The 
devotional poems are, moreover, equal in all respects to 
the amorous lyrics. In richness of imagination Mr. 
Bullen regards Campion, in these poems, as at least the 
equal of Crashawe, while he assigns him a sobriety of 
judgment in which Crashawe was painfully deficient. To 
owe to a man reprints such as this seems almost to incur 
too great obligation. The world to which Campion 
appeals is, after all, limited, and the book is little likely 
to attract those who cater for the million. A limited 
edition such as this is exactly what is wanted, and our 
warmest gratitude is given to Mr. Bullen for supplying 
it. Too much of bibliophiles are we to care to see the 
minor poets of the Elizabethan age rendered univer- 
tally accessible. To do this is like carrying the rail- 
ways to spots of remotest beauty. Books such as the 

mt are, however, exactly what are wanted, and our 
Peartiest thanks are accorded to the enterprising and 
tasteful critic and explorer to whom the Campion is due, 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 

Stephen, Vol, XVII, (Seite, Rider & Co,) 
In the seventeenth volume of the ‘Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography’ (“‘ Edward” to “ Erskine”’), the one 
biography of primary importance is that of Queen 
Elizabeth. This has fallen into the eminently capable 
hands of Dr. Augustus Jessopp. The summing up of 
the character of Elizabeth is masterly. For literature, 
as the term is now understood, Dr. Jessopp finds that 
she never appears to have had any taste, and he holds 
that “she did not even care for learning or learned 
men.” She “lived quite outside that splendid intel- 
lectual activity which began at the close of her reign.” 
Her parsimony was phenomenal. Her regard for the 
Duke of Alengon seems to have puzzled her biographer, 
who wonders whether her behaviour towards him was 
mere acting, or was a case of absolute infatuation. 
Elizabeth’s expression to James VI. of “extreme 
dolour” for the “miserable accident”—the death of 
Mary Stuart—is held to be sincere, Dr. Jessopp adding 
rather cynically, “How could she but be grieved that 
the moral sense of the world condemned her?” The 
historians occupy, of course, a large share of the volume, 
in which appear the lives of all the Edwards. Edward I, 
and IIT, and Edward the Black Prince are among the 
numerous and important contributions of the Rev. 
W. Hunt; Edward II. is in the hands of Prof. Tout; 
Edward IV. and his queen Elizabeth are both in 
those of Mr. James Gairdner, The only contributions 
to which the editor’s signature is affixed are those of 
William and Elizabeth Elstob, Mr. 8. L. Lee, even 
though he supplies lucid and excellent biographies of 
Edward VI., Sir Thomas Egerton, Baron Ellesmere and 
Viscount Brackley, Thomas Ellwood (the Quaker friend 
of Milton) and Sir Thomas Elyot (the author of ‘ The 
Governor ;’ and others, is not a frequent contributor. 
The Rev. J. Woodfall Ebsworth has spirited biographies 
of the two Pierce Egans, father and son. Few poets are 
met with, and Mr. A, H. Bullen’s most important bio- 
graphies are those of Richard Edwards, autbor of a play 
or two and some miscellaneous verses, and William El- 
derton, described as a “notorious tippler and a ready 
writer of ballads.” Under“ Elphinstone and “ Erskine” 
will be found the more important lives of Mr. Russell 
Barker. Dr, Garnett is responsible for Sir Henry Ellis 
and for Edward Edwards. James Edwards, bookseller 
and —— = and John Eliot, the Indian apostle, 
are by Mr. H. R. Tedder, Sir John Eliot naturally 
being assigned to Mr, 8. R. Gardiner. Among the 
sailors with whom Prof. Laughton deals are Admirals 
Elliott and Elphinstone. Viscount Keith, Dr. Norman 
Moore, Mr. Thomas Bayne, Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. 
Louis Fagan, Mr. W. P. Courtney, Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, and Mr. Robert Harrison supply contributions in 
their various lines. Once more the new volume is pub- 
lished with exemplary punctuality. 


The Library: « Magazine of Bibliography and! Litera- 
ture, ‘The of the Lihears’ ‘of the 
United Kingdom. No.1. (Stock.) 

It is not eafe to prophesy as to the fortune‘of a periodical 

by its first number. If, however, we may take the part 

before us as an average specimen, the Library has a 

good future before it. Mr. Austin Dobson’s paper on a 

forgotten book of travels —that is, Moritz’s ‘ Travels in 

England in 1783 ’—is very interesting, and will disturb 

the copies which remain from their century of repose on 

the shelves of our great libraries, Mr. Bullen’s account 
of the American Appledore Press is useful. English 
people are, for the most part, densely ignorant of what 
goes on in the book-world of America, except as regards 
novels and popular magazines. Mr, H. R, Tedder has 
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written well, but too —e on ‘The Bibliography and 
Classification of French History.’ It is a vast subject. 
After all, what is history? A work compiled on narrow 
lines would be of little service ; one that endeavoured to 
be exhaustive might include nearly everything. 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1889, 
(Whittaker & Co.) 
Bur one year short of its jubilee is the new edition of 
Dod’s ‘ Peerage and Knightage,’ which has now reached 
its forty-ninth year, It retains all the known features 
which have commended it to public favour, and sup- 
plies a full, yet compendious and trustworthy guide to 
all the titled classes. The list of new creations may 
appear small after the fervour of the Jubilee year. 
ear four hundred names have been changed owing to 
deaths, however, and there is a tolerably extensive list 
of baronets and knights, together with the changes in 
the Episcopate. The utility of this handsome yet com- 
pendious guide is generally recognized. 


Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press, 1889. (Sell’s 
Advertising Agency. 

So rapidly does the ‘ Dictionary of the World's Press’ 

augment in size that it will soon equal the ‘ Post Office 

Directory.’ With its portraits of leading editors and other 

attractive features it recommends itself to others besides 

the advertiser, to whom it is indispensable. 


The True Position of Patentees, by H. Moy Thomas 
(Ayrton & Thomas), gives a sort of bird’s-eye view of the 

tent laws of the world, with useful hints to English 
inventors. Some nations, it appears, are still illiberal 
and unwise enough to withhold protection from foreign 
inventors. Oddly enough, the rule seems to be the 
smaller the country the larger ad ga office fees, 
Great Britain now stands fairly well in this respect ; 
but the United States is perhaps the model country in 
respect of its patent laws. 


Hazell’s Annual, edited by Mr. E. D, Prior, F.G.S., 
has reached its fourth year of issue. Its information is 
carried to the most recent date ; and its claims upon the 
public, always strong, are now stronger than ever, Sug- 
gestions from without have been followed, the title bas 
been changed from the ‘ Cyclopedia’ to the ‘ Annual,’ 
and nearly one-half is new matter, As all who have used 
it know, it is invaluable, 


Tur Bookworm for the new witnesses the begin- 
ning of a series of articles upon ‘ Bookworms of Yesterday 
and To-day.’ Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of whom a portrait 
is given, leads the van. Whether a bookseller is to be de- 
scribed as a bookworm may be doubtful. Mr. Quaritch, 
at least, possesses more scarce and valuable books than 
are easily to be found in any private collection, The 
periodical shows improvement. 


Wirn sincere regret we announce the death of Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S., F.S.A., one of the 
oldest and staunchest friends of ‘N, & Q.’ He wrote 
frequently in the early series, and to the last remained 
an occasional contributor. His services to Shakspearian 
literature are universally recognized, and his ‘ Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare ’ remains a monument of sound 
criticism and loving and indefatigable labour. His ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial English’ has been a 
constant companion of scholars. His publications, of 
one class or other, amount to more than sixty volumes. 
Many literary rarities were privately printed for his 
friends, who were always sure of a welcome at his bun- 

low at Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, where, with 

is second wife, he exercised a constant and hearty hos- 
Lagn His name was originally James Orchard Halli- 
well, appellation of Phillipps being assumed under a 


direction in the will of the grandfather of his first wife, 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps was born in 1820. He was the 
son of Mr. Thomas Halliwell, of Sloane Street. 


Mr. Henry Krva, barrister-at-law, of the Temple, who 
was a frequent co mdent of ‘N. & Q.’ under the 
signature of Harry Leroy we died towards the 
close of last year, aged seventy. He was brought up at 
the Charterhouse, where he was a schoolfellow of Leech 
and just remembered Thackeray. From Charterhouse he 
was elected to a scholarship at Wadham College, Oxford, 
of which he continued a Fellow to his death, He was 
also one of the governing body of Dulwich College. He 
was an excellent English scholar, and was well posted 
in modern literature generally, Until the last he was a 
familiar figure at the Garrick Club, of the history and 
traditions of which he preserved a mental record, 

Mr. Norvat Ciyne, of Aberdeen, news of whose 
death reaches us, was an occasional contributor to our 
columns. He was for ae secretary to the Society 
of Advocates, and wrote ‘ Ballads from Scottish History,’ 
‘ The Jacobites and their Poetry,’ and other works bear- 
ing upon ballad literature. It was in keeping with his 
studies that he should be a Jacobite in his sympathies, 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A. J. (“Court of Pie-powder”).—Stephen, ‘ Commen- 
taries,’ 1880, iii. 321n., says, “ There are the Courts of 
Piedpoudre (curia pedes pulverizate), so called from the 
dirty feet of the suitors, which is a Court of Record 
incident to every fair and market, of which the Steward 
of the owner of the market is J udge, with power to ad- 
minister justice for all eommercial injuries in that fair 
or market, and not in any preceding one.” ‘ Termes de la 
Ley,’ p. 478, says, “ Pipowders est un Court qui est inci- 
dent a chescun Faire, pur le determination de differences 
sur contract et touts disorders en ceo commis.” Such 
are, we believe, still in existence at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Grorce Bow.ss (“ Anonymous Poem,” 7* 8, vi. 469; 
vii. Te thanks for your offer to copy the 
= rom ‘ Time’s Telescope.’ A copy has been sent 

ORICK, as promised at second reference. We are asked 
to convey his thanks to those who have replied. 

W. Grecory.—“ Brentford is the county town of 
Middlesex for purposes” (‘The Imperial 
Gazetteer,’ 1873). 

J. D. (“ Caius College ”).—The pronunciation 
is certainly “ Keeze,” 

CornicENDuUM.—P. 16, col, i, 1. 25, for “these” read 
three, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 


and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on wa 5 Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property conducted. — 
obtained. Twenty years’ references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Pz RESS CUTTING AGENCY, 359, STRAND.— 
NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS on all su Dect, Literary. Artistic, 
Political from the Newspapers, and Reviews 
of the Piles pecial Information, and 
all Translations and Reporting —ROMEIKE & CUR- 
TICES in England, 359, Strand, London, W.C. Tele- 
graph, “ Romeike, London.” Telephone, 2662. 


of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

tz PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Estimates 
: large or small quantities; Binding for t 

SHELLEY, si, Carter-tane,” Ludgate-bill, E0.—Estab- 


IRTY- Y-THREE THOUSAND ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS, sizes. ON SALE. OLD 
CULAR fora stamp.—W . J, SMITH, Horth-strest, Brighton. 


A LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS.— New Illustrated Catalogu 
ps, containing Original and Interesting Letters, he of of uo, 
father. Melancthon, Hogarth, Beethoven, Barns, Kea 
&c., and upwards of 1,000 Rare Specim: EY, 
Great street (opposite British Museum), 


ATALOGUE (No. 172, $2 pp.) of RARE and 


ARDS RD B 
in all B b ry fine Copy of Plot's 
Staffordsh and Pables, Mytton, 1837— 
‘Papers, with 42 Pilates), now ly, and post 
the Head, 282, High Holbern, W.C. 

MANUSCRIPTS (Rare Oriental and other, from the HARTWELL 
LIBRARY) and AUTOGRAPHS, CATALOGUE of (No. 173, 16 pp.), 
also ready, same address. 


OOKS BOUGHT. —To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Pi coadilly. and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 
— + of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 
ged. 


and Arran lished 181 
Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 64 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


(CATALOGUES FREE Scarce, Curious, ond 
orks.—W. GROS: 37, Leicester-equare. 
Sales faithfully executed. 
Recently published, post free, 70 pages, 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
Colonial, Admiralty, Fercign, Civil, and 


RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 
BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES ; also 


FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Now ready, 
W EDMORE PARISH REGISTERS. Mar- 
riages, 1560 to 1840. With Illustration and Indexes. 5a 
E. JACKSON, High-street, Wells, Somerset. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 335, will be published on THURSDAY, JANUARY i7th. 
Contents. 
1, EARLY LIFE of LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
2 MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. 
3. VENICE: her Institutions and Private Life. 
4 LETTERS and DIARY of COUNT CAVOUR. 
5. GAMBLING. 
6 DEAN BURGON’S LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 
7. LORD GODOLPHIN. 
8 UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to CENTRAL AFRICA. 
9. MR. JOHN MORLEY and PROGRESSIVE RADICALISM. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strest. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Dlustrations. 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 

BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART. 
By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 

With numerous Corrections and Additions, 

By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 

‘Lives of the Saints.’ 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s.6d,. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes. 


London: J. Wurraker, 12, Warwick-lane. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBE K BAN K. 


pote -buildings, Chancery-lane. 
NTEREST « allowed on DEPOSITS, 
ab per CENT. INTEREST on cuR 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on_the 


when 
not drawn below 1001 The Bank undertakes for its —— mers, free 


Dividends. 


juities. Credit an 
BECK ALMANACK, with full particula: 


NSCROPT. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia.—Though the former disease re- 
morselessly attacks persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly 
selects its victims from the weak and delicate, the persevering use of 
these remedies will infallibly cure both complaints. After the affected 
parts have been diligently fomented with hot brine, and the skin 
thoroughly dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly and 
evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his Pills taken according to 
the printed directions wrapped round each box of his medicine. Both 
Vintment and Pills are accompanied by instructions designed for the 
public at large, and no invalid who attentively reads them can now be 
at any loss how to doctor himself successfully. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR IMPORTANT ART WORKS NOW READY. 
SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES : a Series of Studies by the Greatest Living 


British Painters. Goupilgravure Illustrations. 
For FULL LIST of PLATES and PAINTERS see Prospectus, to be had of the Publishers. 
Artists’ Proofs (signed by the Artists). 21 Plates, size 24} inches by 17} inches, in Sets only in a Portfolio, £31 10s. nett, 
(Limited to 100 Copies for England, and 50 for America. Each Plate will be signed by the Artist, and each Set numbered 
inches, bound with Dercri 
on Colombier ty by 12 inc on guards. ptive Letterpress, in 
*,* Specimens of the above Plates can be seen at the principal Booksellers’, also at the Publishers.’ 


WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. The Lea and Dove 


Illustrated Edition. Being the One Hundredth Edition of Walton and Cotton’s ever popular Work, ‘The Compleat 
Angler.’ Edited, with Lives of Walton and Cotton, by R. B. MARSTON, Editor of the Fishing Gazette, Hon. Treasurer 
of the Fly-Fishers’ Club, &c., and containing a reprint (by permission) of ‘ The Chronicle of the Compleat Angler’: bei 
a Bibliographical Record of its various Editions and Imitations. By THOMAS WESTWOOD and THOMAS SATOSELL, 
The principal feature of this Edition will be a set of 54 Full-Page Photogravures, printed from Copper-Plates, on fine 
Plate Paper, of Views on the Lea, Dove, &c. 

EDITION DE LUXE, in 2 vols. royal 4to. each copy numbered and signed, to Subscribers, £10 10s. nett. 

The DEMY QUARTO EDITION, bound in half-morocco, gilt top, £5 5s. nett. 

‘The noblest gift-book that has been issued for many years.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** Never has Walton been more honoured......Among collectors, therefore, there is no question but that the book will be 

attractive. It will be one of the forms in which the work of Walton will be most coveted.”—Standard. 
These sumptuous volumes.”—<Spectator. A truly magnificent edition."—Field. This noble edition.”—Daily News. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART: Architecture and Sculpture. By N. 


D’ANVERS, Author of ‘ Life of Raphael D’Urbino,’ &c. Third Edition, with Introduction by Professor ROGER SMITH, 
and a Biographical Index. Illustrated with 200 Engravings and a Coloured Frontispiece. Handsomely bound in cloth, 5s, 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART: Painting. By N. D’Anvers. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by FRANK CUNDALL, joint Editor of “ Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists.” 
lilustrated with 170 Engravings, and a Frontispiece printed in tints, and containing a Biographical Index of 820 Painters. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 

*,* The two Books are also published in one volume, with gilt top edges, 10s. 6d ; in half-morocco, gilt edges, specially 
adapted for Prizes, at 12s. 

*,* This Work is adopted by the Civil Service Commissioners as a TEXT-BOOK for the Examination of Candidates on 
questions of Art. It is also placed upon the List of Prizes granted to Students of Art by the Science and Art Department. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ABRAHAM SHARP, the Yorkshire 


Mathematician and Astronomer. With Memorials of his Family. By WILLIAM CUDWORTH, Author of ‘ Round 
about Bradford,’ ‘ Horton Rambles,’ &c. Illustrated with numerous Drawings, &c., specially prepared for the Work, 
the whole to form a handsome volume. Only a very limited Edition issued. To Subscribers, 26s. 


SIDELIGHTS on the STUARTS. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. With 


numerous Illustrations. Demy S8vo. cloth, 18s. 
“ This well-conceived, well-filled, well-written, and altogether admirable volume. Its object is to inspire readers witha 
ove for historical study, and it is well adapted to its end.— Scotsman. 


The HISTORY of PORTUGAL, from the Reign of Diniz to the Reign of 


Alphonso V. Compiled from Portuguese Histories. Vol. II. By EDWARD McMURDO. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2ls. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Done into English Verse, by Arthur S. Way, 


M.A., Head Master of Wesley College, Melbourne, Author of ‘The Odyssey of Homer, done into English Verse.’ 
Vol. Il. Books 13-24. Small 4to. cloth, 9s. 


The Athenceum says of Vol. I. :—*‘ A work which we heartily admire.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (LuuTep), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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